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Preface 



Linguistic assimilation is a phenomenon that is still poorly understood by the 
general public but one that generates a good deal of discussion, frequent emotion 
and occasional alarmist remarks. In this publication, Mr. Michael O'Keefe, 
Manager, Policy and Research in the Official Languages Support Programs Branch 
at the Department of Canadian Heritage, tries to bring a certain ‘objectivization’ to 
the phenomenon of the linguistic assimilation of the Francophone minorities in 
Canada. I use the term objectivization in the sense that the author’s training in the 
social sciences allows him to take a step back and analyse the linguistic assimilation 
of Francophone minorities in Canada from a macrosocial perspective. This 
perspective is concerned with the major social parameters related to the 
phenomenon under consideration. It considers not just the demolinguistic factors, 
but also the political and economic factors that describe the socio-institutional 
reality of the minority communities. This publication also provides something of 
a progress report on the results of language planning policies in Canada since the 
adoption of the Official Languages Act in 1 969. 

The comments and the analyses contained therein are based on the concept of 
ethnolinguistic vitality, a conceptual approach that seeks to identify and define the 
structural factors that determine whether a minority community will remain a 
distinct and active entity in its intergroup contacts (Giles, Bourhis and Taylor, 
1977). The goal here is not to analyse and compare the different formulations of this 
theoretical construct but to use its richness to identify the factors other than number 
(the demographic factor) that influence the vitality of minority communities. In the 
words of the author, “Density may not be destiny after all” (p. 1 8). 

This look at the reality of the Francophone minorities in this country may be seen 
as optimistic, but it is an optimism tempered with caution and balance. Although 
he is aware of the unending challenges that the Francophone minorities must 
overcome to ensure the vitality of their community, O’Keefe nevertheless sees their 
glass as more half full than half empty. He prefers to recognize the progress made 
and the new approaches to linguistic promotion and community development rather 
than emphasize the fears and panic often engendered by the multitude of research 
on linguistic assimilation. He laments, for example, the sometimes defeatist remarks 
made by the Francophone minority communities themselves (see the section. The 
Francophone minorities in their own words). 

The text’s clear-sighted optimism is based on a certain number of demographic 
indicators that show, among other things, a reduction in the linguistic transfer of 
young Francophones and a greater number of Canadians who know French. The text 
highlights figures on immigration and exogamy that are disquieting for the 
Francophone minority communities. But it also reveals certain positive and 
encouraging trends with regard to the transmission of French as the mother tongue 
of children in exogamous families. 
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I feel that the macrosocial perspective in this text provides an accurate portrait of 
the demolinguistic situation of the Francophone minority communities. The broader 
vision of linguistic assimilation offered by the theoretical construct of 
ethnolinguistic vitality allows the author to explore new concepts taken from the 
social sciences, sociology and economics in particular. Recognizing the French 
language as “human capital” opens new avenues for development in the teaching 
of French as both a first and second language. And the use of a concept such as 
espace francophone (Francophone space) provides a glimpse of new aspects of 
language planning specifically related to the need for greater “institutional 
completeness” in order to ensure the vitality of the minority communities. 
Moreover, the richness of certain new concepts such as espace francophone 
demonstrate the validity of a number of initiative arising from the application of 
section 23 of the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms. It is by taking control 
of their educational and cultural institutions and creating new Francophone spaces 
such as those created by the centres scolaires communautaires (school-community 
centres) that the Francophone minorities can begin to manage their community life 
and gradually take control of their destiny. This broader vision of the factors related 
to the phenomenon of linguistic assimilation makes it possible to contemplate new 
cultural development initiatives for the minority communities. In fact, numbers lose 
much of their meaning when considered in isolation from the social organization 
and community life of the minorities. What about the Anglophone minority in 
Quebec, for example, which has a high degree of institutional completeness despite 
its limited demographic weight? The creation of Francophone spaces, a process 
similar to that of the development of a community life, becomes a factor in 
ethnolinguistic vitality only if that creation has the foundation of a minimum of 
institutional completeness, because a language without a community is no longer 
a living language. 

The macrosocial perspective in this text adds economic and political dimensions, 
as well as a community dimension often lacking in the demographic portraits 
usually prepared on the basis of census data. The guarded optimism of this text is 
based essentially on the macrosocial aspects of the Franco-minority reality. If we 
wanted to emphasize the limits of this perspective, we could criticize it for 
underemphasizing the linguistic experience and socio-affective dispositions of 
members of the Francophone communities, dimensions of the communities’ 
realities that do not always correspond perfectly with the sociological variables 
analysed. The reality described in this publication is detached from the experiential 
process of socialization lived by the Francophone minorities. An analysis of this 
experience could help us understand, for example, why the minority communities 
often express a defeatist attitude. This perspective would highlight the contexts of 
socialization in which members of the community feel not just like a minority, but 
minorized. In fact, as research has shown, it is sometimes important to distinguish 
between objective ethnolinguistic vitality (the macrosocial reality) and subjective 
ethnolinguistic vitality (the members’ perceptions of the vitality of their 
community). The latter is often the basis for ethnolinguistic behaviour. 
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cannot present the entire ethnolinguistic reality of the Francophone minorities, it is 
nevertheless the reality underlying their linguistic experiences and the basis for their 
linguistic development. Any attempt to develop a comprehensive understanding of 
the Franco-minority reality must begin with an appreciation of the factors that 
define the ethnolinguistic vitality of the Francophone communities. The 
communities’ linguistic capital on the macrosocial level influences, and indeed in 
large part determines, the linguistic experience and linguistic contacts of their 
members. Thus, the macrosocial reality to some degree constitutes the foundation 
of or background to the ethnolinguistic experience of the members of a linguistic 
community (see the model of the determinants of additive bilingualism and 
subtractive bilingualism on page 1 1 ). Any improvements in terms of the vitality 
factors on a community-wide level are normally reflected in the experiential vitality 
of its members’ linguistic experience. 

This text by Michael O'Keefe presents a vision of the vitality of the Francophone 
minority communities that fits in well with the new concepts in the scientific 
literature. The vitality of a minority community is not just a question of numbers, 
it is a question of control of an ethnocultural space and of community 
empowerment. I highly recommend this volume, which, even if it relies heavily on 
demographic analyses, opens the door to other dimensions of the vitality of 
minority communities. It is a positive and nuanced text that encourages reflection 
on new avenues for the cultural development and vitality of minority communities. 
Without attempting an exhaustive survey of the research and data in the areas of 
linguistic assimilation and ethnolinguistic vitality, it focuses on concepts that have 
received little attention to date. The study encourages new research and invites us 
to discover “the positive role that diversity, both linguistic and cultural, plays in a 
society...” (p. 19). 

Rodrigue Landry, Ph.D 
Dean 

Faculty of Education 
Universite de Moncton 
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Introduction 

The question of the vitality of French-speaking communities outside Quebec is both 
emotionally and politically sensitive. The public debate within Canada about the 
future of these communities is one that inevitably revolves around the question of 
assimilation. Often assimilation is referred to as if it were a simple, precise and 
clearly definable phenomenon. The reality is somewhat more complex and merits 
a thorough exploration. In fact, though often used, it is a concept that has defied 
simple statistical definitions. 

This publication will attempt to explore the concepts of assimilation and community 
vitality, as well as the statistical evidence regarding the vitality of the Francophone 
communities outside Quebec. It will also seek to highlight trends and attempt to 
clarify certain issues related to the current demographic reality of Francophone 
communities outside Quebec. The two interrelated concepts of language 
community vitality and assimilation will both be used. The former is clearly the 
laiger concept and oicompasses the purely demographic concept of assimilation, as 
well as other non-demographic dimensions of community vitality. 

The term “community vitality”, when applied to a minority langiiage community, 
is relatively new. The link between the vitality of a langiiage and the vitality of the 
community of people speaking that langiiage is both obvious and incontrovertible. 
The two are at once distinguishable and inseparable. The factors which reinforce 
the vitality of a langiiage inevitably have an impact on the primary langiiage 
community. This relationship is implicit in much of this text. 

The first chapter of the text will focus on the theory and concepts of community 
vitality both here in Canada and internationally. The voluminous literature on the 
subject reinforces the universal nature of linguistic cohabitation in the late twentieth 
cwitury. The issues that modem langiiage planning seeks to address are, however, 
far from new. Canada has been and continues to be in the forefront of both the 
theory and the practice of langiiage planning. While blazing the trail has its 
advantages, the growing body of experioice from other countries is both interesting 
and instmctive. The second chapter will give a broad description of the policy 
context at the federal level. 

The third chapter explores the use of the concepts of assimilation and vitality within 
the public debate in Canada. Policy does not evolve in a vacuum. From the point 
of view of the policy maker, the use of concepts within the democratic discourse 
forms part of the wivironment in which policy evolves and must therefore be taken 
into account in the formulation of langiiage policy. Clearly, the various subjective 
assessments reflected in the debate on langiiage policy offer unique insights into 
different dimensions of the Canadian experience. 

The fourth chapter will focus on the demographic data regarding the present health 
of the Francophone communities outside Quebec. The text attempts to look at the 
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wide variety of data available that cast light on the vitality of these communities. 
This part of the text provides a comprehensive profile of the demolinguistic data 
that is relevant to any discussion of the vitality of Francophone communities outside 
Quebec. Naturally, community vitality is not merely a matter of statistics or 
demography. However, the data can complement the subjective perspective of these 
communities and provide essential insights and objective points of reference which 
no doubt enhance our understanding of the subject of Francophone minority 
community vitality. 

The final chapter will offer a few concluding remarks that are perhaps more in the 
nature of a pwint of departure than a conclusion. Language is still a relatively new 
field of inquiry, one where much research remains to be undertaken and many of the 
concepts currently in use will no doubt be refined in the future. 

Language planning and policies predate any serious effort to systematically examine 
their impact within society. The research and concepts that are necessary for 
successful language planning are relatively recent. In Canada, the research in the 
area began in earnest in the 1960s with the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism. Its research alone would justify it being regarded as one of the most 
important royal commissions in Canadian history. Even three decades later its 
concepts remain relevant to the debate on languages. 

Public policies that focus on the retention or even the revival of languages are a 
relatively recent phenomenon. In most countries they are essentially post second 
world war policies. It is perhaps too early in many cases to judge which approaches 
are most successful and which need to be re-examined in the light of experience. 
Moreover there are clearly areas related to community vitality that are not 
influenced by language policy, such as fertility rates. Canada’s official languages 
policy has existed for some three decades. This is a relatively short time to try to 
influence fundamental social patterns. However, there is growing evidence that 
these policies are beginning to have an impact and that language planning is an area 
where public policy can be effective. 
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Defining the Concepts 

What is assimilation? How do we measure vitality? There exists no widely 
accepted definition of what constitutes assimilation. The various statistics often 
used in public debate give the impression that there is an official or at least 
generally accepted definition. This is not the case. The patterns of language use 
within a minority context are often complex and the coexistence of one or more 
languages is an intrinsic part of the reality of any minority community. 

Twenty years ago the concept of assimilation was generally focused on ethnicity; 
in recent years this focus has changed and is now primarily linguistic. The 
comparison between ethnic origin and mother tongue is now rarely seen. No doubt 
part of the explanation lies in the nature of the data being collected in the census. 
The addition of other questions such as the home language question has facilitated 
a shift away fi-om the ethnic focus. 

Most of the data on the vitality of language communities within Canadian society 
comes fiom Statistics Canada.' It is therefore noteworthy that the word assimilation 
rarely, if ever, appears in Statistics Canada publications and the agency has never 
proposed or endorsed a statistical definition of assimilation or the rate of 
assimilation. 

Webster’s New World Dictionary defines assimilation as ‘‘the cultural absorption 
of a minority group into the main cultural body" whereas the Petit Robert speaks 
of ’’'absorption ” and ‘‘integration. ” Webster’s defines the verb to assimilate as to 
become like or alike, to be absorbed and incorporated. 

In Vision d’avenir, Bernard provides a culturally based definition of the concept; 

Assimilation ...is the complete absorption of a person or group into the culture 
of another group. The community replaces its original cultural identity with 
that of the dominant group. Moreover, the integration does not necessarily 
involve the loss of cultural identity, but signifies rather a smooth insertion into 
the receiving society. The phenomena of acculturation and assimilation 
comprise several degrees between the complete adherence of an individual to 



' This publication will focus on minority language community vitality and not 
ethno-linguistic vitality, nor will it focus on intergroup relations as a significant 
measure of vitality. Within Quebec, in particular, much of the language debate has 
tended to focus on the relative strength of languages. This text will instead look at the 
factors that permit a stable and sustainable minority language community to survive. 
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the schema of his original culture and his total adherence to the schema of 

another culture? 

In a linguistic context, there are a number of dimensions that can be looked at, 
including the ability to speak a language, the actual use of the language, and the 
identification with a particular language community. The statistical evidence on 
assimilation is peihaps best looked at as a continuum or process rather than merely 
a final outcome. There is inevitably a grey area where the French language and 
community comes into contact with other languages (essentially English). 

It is possible to look at a number of indicators of the relative strength or weakness 
of languages in the context of linguistic cohabitation, for instance, in mixed families 
and other social contexts, as interesting indicators of potential assimilation. 
However, it is preferable to avoid a rush to judgement as to whether assimilation 
has taken place when the ability to speak the language remains, and the minority 
language is used in other contexts (for instance, outside the home) or plays an 
important, albeit a minority role, within the family setting. The presence of two 
languages within society inevitably creates points of contact and overlap between 
languages and language communities. Naturally, the boundaries between the two 
official language communities are far from water-tight. Where language is 
concerned, the understandable desire for simplicity must give way to a complex 
reality, not vice versa. 

Two other questions need to be addressed: 1) What is required for a stable minority 
language community? 2) How do we measure the vitality of linguistic 
communities? Due to the number of exogamous families, many of the implicit 
definitions of assimilation used in the literature would require the minority 
community to gain ground at the expense of the majority community. This is 
clearly unrealistic. However, equilibrium between minority and majority 
communities is a more realistic target and would theoretically produce sustainable 
minority language communities. For instance, to produce a stable community in 
exogamous families (one Francophone and non- Francophone parent), inter- 
generational transmission of the minority mother tongue should be at 50%, and at 
100% in endogamous families (two Francophone parents). 

Although this publication will mostly focus on the demographic elements of 
vitality, it is important to note that most of the literature on vitality does not limit 
the concept to its purely demographic elements, as McConnell notes: 

Although absolute and relative numbers play an important part in any measure 

of vitality (witness the hundreds of mother tongues throughout the world that 



■ Roger Bernard, Le declin d'une culture : recherche, analyse et bibliographie: 
Francophonie hors Quebec 1980-1989, Vision d’avenir, livre I (Ottawa : Federation des 
jeunes Canadiens Franpais, 1990), p. 15. 
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are acquiring an increasing number of speakers as shown in their vital 
statistics), other indices than demographic obviously play an important role.^ 

Several authors have proposed models of the factors that influence vitality; for 
instance Giles, Bourhis and Taylor^ look at three factors: 

The above authors ’ attempt to analyse the concept of vitality into its constituent 
parts or "three factored view of reality, ” namely: 1) Status - pertaining to a 
configuration of prestige variables, (i.e. economic, social, socio-historical, 
language), 2) Demographic - relating to the numbers of group members and 
their distribution and 3) Institutional Support - referring to the extent to which 
a language group receives formal and informal representation in the various 
institutes of a nation, region or community.^ 

Status factors have not traditionally had a large place in the Canadian literature. 
Little research has focused on the status of French within Canadian society and the 
degree to which federal language policies have altered the status of French. Perhaps 
this is simply because status is more difficult to measure than demolinguistic 
variables. Many theorists have, however, pointed to status as an important factor 
in vitality. 

The status variables are those related to a speech community’s prestige, its 
socio-historical status, and prestige of its language and culture - not only 
within the immediate confines of its territory, but internationally as wellf 

The work of Rodrigue Landry with Allard and Bourhis indicates that the degree of 
ethnolinguistic vitality of a community is a strong predictor of the propensity to use 
the first language. In the absence of ethnolinguistic vitality, according to the 
research, the tendency to assimilate is quite high. Their model identifies those 
factors that lead to the use of the first language and under what circumstances 



^ Grant D. McConnell, The Macro-Sociolinguistic Analysis of Language Vitality, 
Geolinguistic Profiles and Scenarios of Language Contact in India, International Center 
for Research on Language Planning (Sainte-Foy: Presses de I’Univ. Laval 1991), 

p. 161. 

* They define ethno-linguistic vitality as “The vitality of an ethno-linguistic group 
is that which makes a group likely to behave as a distinctive and active collective entity 
in inter-group situations”, quoted in H. Giles, ed.. Language Ethnicity and Intergroup 
Relations (London : Academic Press, 1977). 

’ Grant D. McConnell, The Macro-sociolinguistic Analysis of Language Vitality, 
p. 158. 

* Jake Harwood, Howard Giles and Richard Y. Bourhis, “The Genesis of Vitality 
Theory: Historical Patterns and Discoursal Dimensions,” International Journal of the 
Sociology of Language 108 (1994). 
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bilingualism will be either additive or subtractive. That is to say, what impact the 
acquisition of a second language will have on the use and mastery of the first 
language. This is an important issue in the case of Francophones outside Quebec, 
given their high rate of bilingualism. (See Model of Determinants of Additive and 
Subtractive Bilingualism, p. 1 1) Their work, which focuses both on language use 
as well as language knowledge, adds an interesting additional dimension to our 
understanding of the dynamics of language in minority communities. 

The theories regarding the vitality of languages permit the identification of key 
factors that influence the vitality of language; many of these have direct 
implications for policy making and language planning efforts. 



Key Factors 

Symbolic - Is the language an official language? Are there official activities that 
cannot be accomplished in this language? Are there areas where the language is 
prohibited? 

Demographic - What are the numbers, proportion, fertility, etc. of the language 
community? 

Institutional - Are services (goverrmiental and other) available in this language? 
How complete a range of institutions are available to the language community? 
Does the linguistic community manage and control its own institutions? 

Education - To what extent is access to quality education available in this 
language? 

Status and Prestige - Is the language one that is viewed as prestigious, for instance, 
is it used internationally, in key national institutions, does it facilitate travel, open 
access to cultural materials/products, or is it spoken widely by the elite within a 
society? 

Identity - The sense of community can be an important consideration. What is the 
value members attach to their identity as members of the linguistic community? 
How important is language to the personal identity? 

Utility - What is the economic and social utility of the language? As utility is not 
only economic, non-economic motivations should be considered as well. Is access 
to modem communications media possible in the language? Does the language 
facilitate travel to desirable destinations and does it widen cultural horizons? 
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Model of the Determinants of 
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L’espace francophone 

Beyond the question of what constitutes vitality, one can also ask what constitutes 
a community. Is a geographic focus essential? Are objective characteristics such 
as a common language sufficient to define a community? Clearly, Francophones 
outside Quebec live in a wide variety of environments. Some communities such as 
Saint-Boniface or Vanier are the focus for a geographic and historical community. 
Other Francophones live in contexts where they have no geographic or historical 
focus, but may have an institutional infrastructure such as schools, community 
centres, commumty radio st ations and newspapers. The institutional completeness 
of the community infiBstructure has been regarded as a requirement for community 
vitality.’ 

The concept of Francophone spaces is in some respects a substitute for a territorial 
foundation of a community. It reflects the fact that in a minority environment the 
use of the minority language is frequently confined to niches such as schools, 
churches, community oiganizations, etc. and that members of the minority language 
appear to actively select to participate in these Francophone spaces. Stebbins’ study 
of Franco-Calgarians seems to confirm this: 

Yet pessimistic conclusions may be premature, for parents have many resources 
at their disposal to combat their own and their children ’s complete assimilation 
to Anglophone culture.... many have shown remarkable inventiveness in the 
ways they incorporate French into their own lives and the lives of their 
offspring... The various activities outside the home organized by certain external 
agencies can add significantly to this base. In Calgary, these activities 
although relatively few in number, nevertheless play an important 
supplementary role in promoting the French language and its associated 
Francophone culture.^ 

The focus on Francophone spaces places the family and the language community’s 
infrastructure at the heart of the struggle for survival of the minority language, 
rather than a territorial base. Interestingly, this concept of espace francophone... was 
also at the heart of the community development strategy, Dessein 2000. It 
identified various vital spaces for the Francophone community: 

It’s a matter of creating or acquiring a space in all the spheres of importance 
to Canada ’s Francophonie: economics, culture, education, politics. 



’ Raymond Breton, “Institutional Completeness of Ethnic Communities and the 
Personal Relations of Immigrants,” American Journal of Sociology (July 1964). 

* Robert A. Stebbins, The Franco-Calgarians, French Language Leisure, and 
Linguistic Life-style in an Anglophone City (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1994), pp. 41 - 42. 
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communication, ecology, feminism, etc.... Besides territorial space, a certain 
number of spaces currently appear very promising."^ 



Impact of Second-language Speakers 

Many analysts have been quick to point to the use of English in Quebec society as 
a whole, and the linkage to a larger North American society (which is 
overwhelmingly English) as important factors in explaining the vitality of the 
English language (measured in terms of language shift or inter-generational 
transmission of the mother tongue, etc.). Yet analysts looking at the situation of 
Francophones outside Quebec seem surprisingly reticent to acknowledge that the 
growing proportion of the population able to speak French as a second-language 
and the larger Francophone community in Canada (particularly in Quebec) might 
well play an important role. Clearly, in this light, the territorial community defined 
solely by mother tongue and amputated of its social context, is a vision that merits 
re-examination. 

Much of the literature in fact places a strong emphasis on the importance of second- 
language speakers to the vitality of a language. 

Language spread must, therefore, be measured not only demographically and 
geographically, but also in terms of the functions a language fulfills. Thus, an 
expansion pattern for every language results, indicating by how many primary 
and secondary speakers it is spoken, in which communication domains, for 
what purposes, at what level of proficiency, and where it is expanding.^^ 

Coulmas, in particular, argues that the use of a language as a second-language is 
significant. Most of the Canadian literature tends to sharply discount the 
significance of second-language use. Coulmas argues that second-language use is, 
in fact, a more significant indicator of vitality than the mother tongue population. 



’ Federation des francophones hors Quebec (now the Federation des communautes 
francophones et acadienne du Canada), Dessein 2000 : pour un espace Francophone. 
Rapport preliminaire (Ottawa: la Federation, Juin 1991), pp. iv-v. 

Florian Coulmas, Language and Economy (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1992), p. 200. 
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That the utility of a language does not depend on the demographic strength of 
its mother-tongue community is also most forcefully demonstrated by vehicular 
languages. This is true both of relatively small languages in terms of number 
of mother tongue speakers such as Swahili, as well as for big ones such as 
English. For a proper understanding of the dynamic spread of a language, the 
demographic strength of its primary speech community is less important than 
its geographic and socioeconomic distribution. ...Even more significant than 
the growth of the mother-tongue community of a language is its increasing use 
as a second language. ...Languages by means of which these needs can be 
fulfilled acquire additional secondary and primary speakers who, in turn, 
enhance their utility value . ' ' 

Nor is Coulmas alone in pointing to the importance of second language acquisition 
as an indicator of language vitality. Kloss'^ also points out that the number of 
speakers studying and/or speaking it as a foreign language is the strongest indicator 
of the international status of a language. Both strongly suggest that we need to look 
beyond the size of a speech community and include both primary and secondary 
proficiency in the language. For instance, in the Canadian context Stebbins notes 
the importance of Francophiles among Franco-Calgarians.'^ 

English is a perfect example of the importance of second-language speakers to the 
vitality of a language. English enjoys its current status as the international lingua 
franca not solely as a result of the weight of mother-tongue population of English 
speakers, but in large part due to the fact that it is the most widely spoken second 
language. One could compare the situation of English to that of Chinese, which is 
more widely spoken as a first language, but is less widely used as a second 
language. 

The reason economists, in particular, have placed a greater emphasis on second 
language acquisition is made clear in Breton’s explanation of how language can be 
conceptualized as a form of capital: 

The acquisition of a second language requires time, effort and money. Snoe 
these resources are not abundant, they have economic value, or scarcity. The 
benefits resulting from knowledge of a second language are spread over time. 
Learning a second language therefore is an investment or the acquisition of an 
asset. More specifically, it can be said that a second (third or fourth) language 
is a form of human capital, capable, like all capital, of being increased or 



Florian Coulmas refers to a 1974 article by Heinz Kloss entitled Die den 
internationalen Rang einer Sprache bestimmenden Facktoren. 
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depreciating — although, unlike material goods, it does not deteriorate with 
use — or even of becoming outdated. 

Similarly, Neil B. Ridler and Suzanne Pons-Ridler (1984) have suggested that the 
choice of language reflects the working of the market. "If languages are an 
investment they will have a yield, which in turn will determine the language 
‘purchased’. 

The economic perspective brings an interesting and new dimension to the 
discussion on language vitality. It also forces us to look at the distinction between 
the vitality of a language and the vitality of the language community itself These 
are clearly inter-related; however, this distinction provides us with important 
analytical insights into the issue of vitality. For instance, in Quebec, where the 
vitality of English is not in doubt, the vitality of the minority language community 
is less certain. 



Territoriality and Survival Thresholds 

No overview of theories related to language vitality would be complete without 
mentioning two recurrent themes — ^territoriality and thresholds. The concepts are 
related, in that one predicts that the majority language will dominate a given 
territory, while threshold theories predict the disappearance of minority languages 
in a given territory when they fall below a given threshold. More sophisticated 
versions of these theories have emerged as theorists have attempted to explain the 
variety of social realities. Many theorists have attempted to adjust the theory to 
explain the persistence of minority languages. Grin, for instance, states: 

1 propose a model of the same problem in which the relevance of the concept 
of "survival thresholds" for minority languages, which is often encountered in 
socio-linguistic literature, is particularly called into question. The model 
indicates that, while such thresholds can be formally defined, they cannot be 
reduced to unidimensional indicators such as the percentage of speakers of a 
minority language at any given time. 



Albert Breton, Bilingualism: An Economic Approach (Montreal: C.D. Howe 
Research Institute, 1978), pp. 1-2. 

Neil B. Ridler and Suzanne Pons-Ridler, “Language Economics: A Case Study 
oi french," Journal of Multilingual and Multicultural Development, 5, 1 (1984): 57-63. 

Fran90is Grin, “European Research pn the Economics of Language: Recent 
Results and Relevance to Canada, ” in Department of Canadian Heritage, Official 
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It could be argued that it is precisely the unidimensional nature of thresholds that 
have made them appealing within the public debate. Applying thresholds to the 
Canadian experience presents a number of obvious problems. Threshold theory 
originates with an analysis of languages that are limited to one region or territory 
and are essentially spoken only by a mother tongue population. Welsh in Wales 
is an example of this type of situation. Francophone communities outside Quebec 
do not easily fit this model. While the number of Francophones in a given area may 
appear limited, the vitality of the language will inevitably be influenced by the 
presence of large numbers of second language speakers and contacts with other 
French language communities in Canada and possibly internationally. 

The solidarity implicit in the term “French Canada” has largely given way to a 
fragmented vision of Canada’s Francophone communities. Yet the extent of links 
among Francophones and across provincial borders are well documented by 
Guindon and Poulin in Francophones in Canada: A Community of Interests. They 
note the tendency, since the ‘quiet revolution” in Quebec, to conceive Francophone 
communities solely in terms of provincial borders. 

F Or some decades now, attention has been focussed on the islands, that is, on 
the communities considered individually. Their distinctive features have been 
highlighted, and the communities themselves seem to have adopted this view by 
emphasizing their uniqueness, each one striving to consolidate its own identity 
and guarantee its own particular future. 

This was quite understandable within the context of what was called the “quiet 
revolution ”, when Quebec, the main component — indeed, the keystone — of the 
Canadian Francophone community, began a process of development, 
modernization and many-facetted affirmation of its collective identity. 

...While the distinctiveness of the Francophone communities of Canada is 
recognized, the fact remains that they largely draw from a common fund of 
linguistic and cultural, and even socio-economic, resources. And, in what is 
a fair return of the pendulum, there is reason to give more thorough study to 
this common fund, which is not only a legacy from the past but also a dynamic 
dimension open to the future. There is reason to take some soundings, in a 
manner that does not pretend to be definitive or exhaustive, of a possible 
network of links between all the component parts of Canada's Francophonie.’^ 

Moreover, access to modem mass communications is also linked to the presence of 
a larger French language community. Tlie access that Francophone minorities 
outside Quebec have to television and radio is often related to the weight of 
Francophones within Canada, not just the weight of the local community. The links 
to the larger Francophone community, particularly in Quebec but also in other 
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provinces, are factors that need be re-evaluated in terms of their impact on 
community vitality. 

Even assuming that mother tongue in a given territory was the sole relevant 
variable, how you frame the territory is crucial. Clearly, the point of reference for 
the threshold has an important role in influencing the threshold analysis. For 
instance, one could say that in every province other than New Brunswick, 
Francophones represent five percent or less of the population — often substantially 
less. Equally, one could say that 70% of Francophones outside Quebec live in 
census districts in which they represent 10% or more of the population. Both 
statements are factually accurate, but lead to very different conclusions. 

Moreover, language attrition does not appear to be a rapid process, even where very 
small communities are involved. 

That such groups, in spite of their highly disadvantaged position, have not lost 
their language long ago, is rather surprising. It reveals in itself the tenacity 
with which old established language patterns and roles are held, as well as the 
de^ee of functional and role differentiation even with relatively small 
language communities. The process of language attrition is extremely 
slow,.. .affecting the many strata of the speech community in a gradual 
process. 

Laponce, a Canadian exponent of territorialism, views almost all coexistence of 
more than one language as unnatural. “Bilingualism is common but 
abnormal— common because man is a born exchanger of information and because 
one ’s neighbours often do not speak the same language as one does; abnormal 
because we reject true synonymy and tend naturally towards unilingualism.”'^ 

Laponce goes on to assert that languages tend to naturally dominate a given 
territory. In his opinion, government policies that seek to artificially reinforce the 
position of a dominant language at the expense of minority languages are inevitable: 
“...languages protect themselves by territoriality that this territoriality is assured 
first and foremost by the states. . . and “Linguistic strength is basically political 

strength.... The modern state... does not willingly put up with multilingualism.”^' 



Grant D. McConnell, The Macro-sociolinguistic Analysis of Language Vitality, 
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Traditional territorial theory does not allow for vibrant minority communities in the 
midst of majorities and, in fact, has no easy explanation of the persistence of 
Francophone communities. Stebbins’ study of Francophones in Calgary challenges 
the traditional territorial view head on. 

Evidence from the present study suggests that those in Calgary are not only 
multiplying numerically to some degree, but even thriving culturally, possibly 
to an equivalent degree. Yet. ..its geographic Francophone community died 
approximately ninety years ago. The question, then, is how do these urban 
francophonies survive and, if Calgary is typical flourish, even though they lack 
an extended territorial foundation?^^ 

If Stebbins is right it presents a fundamental challenge to several long-held 
assumptions. Territorial and threshold theorists have focused on concentration as 
proxies for the status and utility of languages. Are there more useful ways to 
conceptualize language vitality? If vitality is to some extent independent of 
population concentration, it opens several interesting public policy options. Density 
may not be destiny after all. 



Advanced Language Policy — Diversity as an Asset 

Territorial unilingualism was certainly the dominant state response to linguistic 
diversity in the 19th century. The attempt to impose state sponsored unilingualism 
as part of a strategy of national integration was both common and to some extent 
successful. This assimilationist policy is sometimes referred to as a “melting pot”, 
after the title of an influential 1914 Broadway play by Zangwill. This type of 
approach is evident in Canada in the actions of certain provinces at the end of the 
19th and the beginning of the 20th century, for instance in the harming of teaching 
in French in Manitoba and Ontario. 

Internationally, examples of the working of this type of state policy to reinforce one 
language are fairly common. However, this fact alone should remind us that the 
classical nation-state did not happen naturally, but is the product of state 
intervention. Eugen Weber documents the efforts of the French government to 
impose French as the common language: "In 1863, according to official figures 
8,381 of France’s 37,510 communes spoke no French: about a quarter of the 
country’s population,... In short, French was a foreign language for a substantial 
number of Frenchmen... He goes on to note that the process of integration is 
perhaps best understood as a form of colonialism, “The modern view of the nation 
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as a body of people united according to their own will and having certain attributes 
in common was at best dubiously applicable to the France of 1870. 

In the late 20th century there is an expectation that language policy will be coherent 
with ideals of social justice and democratic principles. The unilingual nation-state 
is now an ideal that is difficult to reconcile with a growing sensitivity to minority 
rights — ^the modem state has perhaps given way to the post-modem state. 

The best estimates^ suggest that there are perhaps 6,500 languages spoken around 
the world. The status of these languages is at best unequal. Some 52% of these 
language are spoken by less than ten thousand people and 83% of them are limited 
to one country. At the other end of the spectrum 10 languages are spoken by over 
100 million speakers and are the mother tongue of 49% of the world’s population. 
As McConnell points out: 

Given the size and the density of the world’s population, compounded with the 
high degree of speech variation, it is not surprising that language contacts are 
not only universal, but are the rule rather than the exception.... As we have 
noted in the patterns above, when group numbers are disproportionate or 
language functions are in fluctuation, some assimilation is bound to take 
place.... On the whole then, assimilation is rather a more restricted phenomenon 
than bilingualism which is present in some degree in most communities that are 
in contact. 

There is now a greater awareness of the potential value of languages. The notion 
that communications efficiency via a lingua franca should be pursued at the expense 
of minority languages is now being openly challenged. The positive role that 
diversity, both linguistic and cultural, plays in a society is increasingly valued. As 
Andrew Woodfield notes: 

The fact is, no one knows exactly what riches are hidden inside the less studied 
languages. We have inductive evidence based on past studies of well-known 
languages that there will be riches, even though we do not know what they will 
be.... The argument for conserving unstudied but endangered plants has a 
similar logic: strange plants may contain medically valuable ingredients, so 
there ought to be a presumption in favour of their survival. This seems 
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paradoxical but it ’s true. By allowing languages to die out, the human race is 
destroying things it doesn V understand.^^ 

New policy orientations throughout the world in the area of language are 
increasingly rejecting the 19th centuiy unilingual nation-state model and embracing 
diversity as both an asset and a necessity. It is easy to point to a number of recent 
examples of new language policies that now tend to favour maintaining and 
recognizing language diversity . For instance, the 55 national minorities of China 
were recognized in article 4 of the 1982 Constitution which states “the people of all 
nationalities have freedom to use and develop their own spoken and written 
languages, and to preserve or reform their own ways and customs. 

Education, which was once the principle instrument for promoting the dominant 
state language, is now becoming an instrument to preserve lesser-used languages. 
For instance in Wales the Charter for Further Education states “If you want to 
become a full or part time student you have a right to expect: ... services provided 
to users of the Welsh language and courses which are available through the 
medium of the Welsh language. 

The World Bank has also emphasized the importance of providing minority 
language education. In the Bank’s opinion education is critical to economic growth. 
And minority language education contributes to the economic growth because it 
reflects the linguistic reality of a society and enhances the educational attainment 
of linguistic minorities. 

Linguistic minorities also suffer from relatively lower enrollments because they 
are often poor and because of language policies. Most countries are 
multilingual, either officially or in practice. ...Linguistic diversity reflects 
ethnic diversity and is often associated with high levels of illiteracy. 

There is scarcely a state in Europe that does not have to deal with the issues of 
minority languages within, outside or across its borders. These intertwined and 
cross-cutting minorities do not neatly fit into the ideology of the nation-state, yet 
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they are reality. Europe, which can perhaps lay claim to having invented the nation- 
state, has now begun to recognize its own diversity. As Grin notes, 

Portugal is the only country regarded as being officially unilingual by the 
European Community. All the other countries are at least bilingual or 
plurilingual— Finland because there is a Swedish minority; Sweden because 
there is the Sami (Lapp) minority in the northern part of the country, which has 
certain rights. Greece regards itself as unilingual, but is alone in doing so; no 
one else agrees on this point. 

Within the European Union some 40 million citizens speak regional or minority 
languages (for instance 500,000 speak Welsh in the UK) and others speak the 
majority or official language of a neighbouring state (for instance, German speakers 
in Belgium, Denmark, France, and Italy). In 1992-93, the European Commission 
decided to take stock of the direction of policy regarding minority languages and the 
resulting report Euromosaic confirms Europe’s commitment to linguistic diversity. 

The Euromosaic report.... highlights the shift in thinking about the value of 
diversity for economic development and European integration. It argues that 
language is a central component of diversity, and that if diversity is the 
cornerstone of innovative development, then attention must be given to 
sustaining the existing pool of diversity within the European Union.^^ 

As a result, the European Union has fixed a number of objectives in the area of 
minority language policy, including: 

• safeguarding and promoting regional or minority languages, 

• stimulating cooperation among those seeking to preserve and promote these 
languages, and 

• improving the teaching of regional and minority languages in all 
educational channels from nursery to adult training. 

This commitment translates into policy initiatives such as the Multilingual 
Information Society Programme (MLIS). The MLIS programme, launched in 
October 1996, has at the heart of its rationale the belief that multilingualism is an 
essential component of Europe’s rich cultural heritage and, as a result, it is essential 
to create conditions to allow the creation, exchange and access to information across 
language borders, even in languages that are not widely spoken elsewhere. 

As Grin notes, Europe as been actively pursuing these objectives: 
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At present, a whole series of initiatives is being undertaken in Europe (for 
example, under the aegis of the European Bureau of Lesser-Used Languages, 
whose mission it is to defend and promote traditional minority languages) to 
reconcile the objectives of business with those of agencies that work to promote 
minority languages, and indeed to use the resources of the former to promote 
the latter 

UNESCO has also taken an active role in the preservation of endangered languages. 
A report prepared for UNESCO entitled Language Policies for the World of the 
Twenty-First Century asserts that “Statistics show that, in reality, bi- or 
multilingualism is the normal human condition The report also strongly 
reinforces the link between language rights and human rights which has been 
growing within international law. 



The movement to safeguard mother tongue speakers of ethnic minorities has 
recently gathered considerable momentum in recognition of how politically, 
ideologically or racially induced oppression, whether consciously or 
unconsciously applied, whether instigated by governments, groups or 
individuals can take the form of language suppression}^ 

This brief review of concepts and theory dealing with minority community vitality 
shows that these are issues that are far from unique to Canada. Naturally, theory 
has sigmficant implication for public policy. Broadly speaking, language policies 
in the industrial world are moving away from policies that attempt to impose the 
dominant state languages and are becoming increasingly sensitive to issues related 
to minority rights. In this regard, as the next chapter’s review of Canadian language 
policy will show, Canada is in many respects at the forefront of language policy in 
the world. 
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The Federal Policy Context 

Public policy is by no means irrelevant to the discussion of community vitality. 
Most analysts agree that such policies directly influence the minority communities. 
This section will deal solely with the federal policy framework. 

The spectre of assimilation is one that has haunted Francophone communities 
within Canada for at least two centuries. These communities have persisted, even 
in the wake of assimilationist policies advocated by Lord Durham and others and 
restrictions placed on the use of French in the school system (such as Regulation 17 
in Ontario). For much of the Canadian history, where public policy was not 
actively hostile to the survival of Francophone communities outside Quebec, it can 
at best be characterized as one of indifference or benign neglect. 

The Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism is in many ways the 
inevitable starting point of any discussion of language policy in Canada. Not only 
are its recommendations at the heart of Canadian language policy, but its analysis 
was the first serious attempt to come to grips with language issues in this country. 
Thirty years later its analysis is still surprisingly fresh and relevant. 

The Commission noted that the danger of language atrophy was real, “even an 
international language like French, under certain sociological conditions, can 
wither away... The Commission concluded that French was in many ways an 
under-used language within Canada and placed a strong emphasis on the presence 
of French within Canadian society, noting “We feel it is unacceptable to consider 
the French language in Canada... as a mere personal or family trait, encountered 
in church, in some associations, or at best in elementary school, but not 
elsewhere. Ultimately the Commission rejected a territorial solution based on 
provinces and proposed an alternative model rather than merely "paper over an 
unsatisfactory situation" 



The Legislative Framework 

The adoption of the 1969 Official Languages Act marks a clear watershed in public 
policy towards Francophone communities throughout Canada. For the first time, 
the federal government and gradually, the provinces, took an active role in 
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supporting the development and vitality of Francophone communities. However, 
the broader vision of French and English within Canadian society is more clearly 
reflected in the text of the 1 988 Official Languages Act. 

Clearly, one of the most important developments from a policy perspective was the 
adoption of the 1 982 Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms. Not only did it 
give constitutional status to the declaration of English and French as the official 
languages of Canada, but it also guaranteed access to minority language schooling 
and required that provinces put in place the minority school governance structures. 
Section 23 of the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms is undoubtedly one of 
the most crucial policy initiatives in terms of its potential impact on minority 
community vitality. The link between schooling and language vitality is one that 
is well established in the literature on vitality both within Canada and 
internationally. 



Canadian Jurisprudence 

Canadian jurisprudence has also reflected a growing sensitivity to language issues 
and minority rights. As the Supreme Court of Canada noted in R. v. Mercure, “It 
can hardly be gainsaid that language is profoundly anchored in the human 
condition. Not surprisingly, language rights are a well-known species of human 
rights and should be approached accordingly... Similarly, in Societd des 
Acadiens v. Association of Parents the Supreme Court stated, “Linguistic duality 
has been a longstanding concern in our nation. Canada is a country with both 
French and English solidly embedded in its history. The constitutional language 
protections reflect continued and renewed efforts in the direction of bilingualism. 
In my view, we must take special care to be faithful to the spirit and purpose of the 
guarantee of language rights enshrined in the Charter. 

Nowhere is the sensitivity of the courts to minority language vitality more crucial 
than in the interpretation of minority language education rights. The Supreme Court 
stated, “it is worth noting that minority schools themselves provide community 
centres where the promotion and preservation of minority language culture can 
occur”. The court noted the link between school governance and community 
vitality stating: 

I think it incontrovertible that the health and survival of the minority language 

and culture can be affected in subtle but important ways by decisions relating 
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to these issues. To give but one example, most decisions pertaining to curricula 
clearly have influence on the language and culture of the minority students.*^ 

Numerous authors have noted the important role played by the federal language 
policy in enhancing the use and status of French within Canada over the last thirty 
years. 

The federal linguistic policy has had real success, but only partial success. The 
institutional capacity of the public service to operate in French is clearly better 
today than it was in the 1960s. The prestige and use of French throughout 
Canada have grown, as demonstrated by the enthusiasm of many Anglophone 
parents for immersion schools. This result is due at least in part to the Official 
Languages Act and other federal interventions . . . The recruitment of a greater 
number of Francophones in the federal public service has benefited mainly 
Francophones outside Quebec, who are more bilingual than Quebeckers, and 
make up approximately 40% of Francophone federal employees.*^ 

Canada is, of course, a highly decentralised federation. Many of the government 
services and policies that impact most directly the vitality of minority language 
communities are in areas of provincial jurisdiction. The federal government has 
traditionally supported the expansion of provincial services through the use of the 
federal spending power. Education is perhaps the clearest example of federal 
support of minority services. 

This text will not attempt to provide an overview of the wide variety of language 
policies adopted by provinces within Canada. Each has its unique features and there 
is considerable variation amongst them. In general, the trend has been towards an 
expansion of French language services, particularly in the area of education, but 
elsewhere as well. 

The availability of provincial services in French varies considerably from one 
province to another. Generally, the larger communities have access to a wider 
variety of services and their rights are better defined in |aw. The Constitution itself 
provides a certain common denominator of rights in the area of education; however 
there remains considerable variability in the implementation of minority education 
rights from province to province. 
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The Public Debate 

Do Francophones outside Quebec have a future? Has Canada’s language policy 
made a difference? Is Canada’s language policy worth the cost? These are some of 
the recurrent questions that have emerged in the public debate within Canada on 
language policy. Inevitably, issues such as assimilation have been used by all sides 
in these debates. 



Seen from Quebec 

The perception that Quebecers have of the situation of Francophones outside 
Quebec has been conditioned by the evolving perception of themselves. 
Increasingly, in the wake of the quiet revolution, that self-perception was as 
Quebecers, rather than French Canadians. 

The issue of Quebec’s status within the Canadian federation is intimately linked to 
this debate. As a result, there has been some ambivalence in the attitudes of 
Francophones in Quebec toward Francophones outside Quebec. Certain Quebec 
nationalists seem to feel that viable Francophone communities outside Quebec 
might constitute a permanent familial link and thus cement a pan-Canadian bond. 
The strongest proponents of independence in Quebec have therefore preferred to 
portray the weakness of these minority Francophone communities as an example of 
the failure of Canadian federalism. Rene Levesque's reference to Francophones 
outside Quebec as “dead ducks”; or Yves Beauchemin's comment that they are 
“des cadavres encore chauds” represent examples of a similar school of thought. 

Linda Cardinal suggests that the discourse on Francophones outside Quebec is 
ultimately very much focused on Quebec issues. 

Thus, the representation that Quebec gets from Francophones in a minority 
environment serves it very well. In fact, insofar as one considers that "outside 
Quebec there’s no hope for Francophones, ” the latter becomes the legitimate 
representative of la francophonie, its stronghold, its territory. The survival of 
the French fact will undergo a reaffirmation of territory, which will also 
coincide with the Quebecois nation and the State that it takes over politically. 

However, it should be noted that the dominant opinion in Quebec has always 
expressed interest and concern for the Francophone minorities. As Gerald Gold 
suggests: 
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la solidarite entre francophones au Canada (Quebec: le Conseil, 1995), p. 67. 
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In Quebec, where the minorities were of little or no importance to the 
Referendum debate, the Parti Quebecois strategy, as it emerged in ministerial 
statements and in the White Paper on Sovereignty Association, was to represent 
the minorities as witnesses to the inadequacy of federalism as a means of 
preserving French language and culture... Without being integral to the 
internal discussions of the economics of independence, the minorities were seen 
by Quebec as part of a North American francophonie to which a French 
Quebec, the sole French-speaking 'state' on the continent, is morally 
responsible.*^ 

The continuing paradox of a Francophone Quebec that increasingly defines its 
interests from a territorial perspective and yet maintains a real and manifest 
attachment to the Francophone minorities is well illustrated in an editorial by 
Lise Bissonnette: 

The political interests of Quebec and of Francophones outside Quebec will 
perhaps differ for good. However, at all costs we must avoid a recurrence of 
those distressing episodes in which Quebec dissociates itself and lets its close 
relations down without the slightest worry of the consequences.*^ 

Recently we have seen moves within Quebec to re-emphasize the linkages between 
Quebec and Francophone communities outside Quebec. The Conseil de la langue 
franqaise has published a report on the relations between the Francophone 
communities outside Quebec and inside Quebec. This advice was solicited by the 
then Minister responsible for the Charter of the French Language, Claude Ryan. 
The text produced by the Conseil was well received by Francophone communities 
outside Quebec. It emphasizes the common interest of Quebec Francophones and 
Francophones outside Quebec in the vitality of the French language everywhere in 
Canada. The text recognized the leadership role that the federal government has 
played with regard to Francophone communities and it avoided the pessimism that 
has often characterized the Quebecois analysis of the situation of Francophone 
communities outside Quebec. This text was the basis of a policy subsequently 
adopted by the Government of Quebec. 



Francophones Minorities — In their own words 

Rumours of the demise of minority communities have often been fuelled by the 
alarmist rhetoric provided by the minorities themselves (e.g. Le Choc des nombres 
published by the Federation des jeunes Canadiens franqais). Some commentators 
have attempted to put some of these pessimistic portrayals of the minority situation 



*^ Gerald L. Gold, "La revendication de nos droits: the Quebec Referendum and 
Francophone minorities in Canada," Ethnic md Racial Studies 7, 1 (January 1984). 

Lise Bissormette, « Pour un futur common Le Devoir, November 26, 1990. 
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in the perspective of a more complex reality. As President of the FFHQ (now the 
FCFA), Guy Matte suggested the minority discourse needs to focus on the overall 
context, as well as the problems: 

In 20 years we have made tremendous progress as a Francophone community 
and we have perhaps not celebrated it enough ... the image that we leave ... 
is that it is not going well, that there are problems, that we are utterly destitute, 
that we are being assimilated. We leave messages that are part of the truth.^^ 

So why does such a dark vision of the fiiture of Francophone communities in 
Canada dominate the minority discourse notwithstanding the fact that school and 
community infrastructures that have been put in place during the past 25 years are 
having a measurable impact? These have enhanced the status of the French 
language within a minority community context and resulted in the development of 
a networic of minority language community institutions, the extension of language 
rights across the country and a dramatic rise in bilingualism among young 
Anglophones. Yet pessimism remains the hallmark of the minority discourse. 

As sociologist Linda Cardinal noted recently in a text published by the Conseil de 
la longue frangaise., ''One can really wonder why Francophones have accepted this 
representation of themselves. Outside Quebec, focusing solely on deficiencies does 
not serve the cause of protection of minority rights. 

The realization that the very negativity of the minority discourse could be a barrier 
to community development is a relatively recent development: Jacqueline Pelletier 
noted recently that the question of minority survival needs to be framed differently: 

...there are undertakers who want to bury us alive. Some of them have been in 
Parliament, in the universities.:. I call them statistical vultures, kill-joys, 
obituary-seekers who scrape the bones of Census data to predict the 
disappearance of our communities. Who tell our youth that they are dying and 
then wonder why they prefer speaking English ... I do not want to deny the 
reality of assimilation, but I think ... that asking the question: will Francophone 
communities outside Quebec survive, is asking the wrong question.^^ 



Stebbins in his study of Franco-Calgarians notes. 



Guy Matte quoted by Sylvie Lepine, « D'enormes progres comme communaute 
francophone », in Le Courrier de la Nouvelle-Ecosse, November 7, 1990. 

Linda Cardinal, « Identite et dialogue **, p. 69. 

Jacqueline Pelletier, « Nos mots, a fleur de pays », Proceedings of ACREF’s 2"^* 
National Congress, p. 35. 
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These signs of new strength at the core of the Calgary *s French community 
contrasts with the pessimism I heard from many respondents about the 
prospects for the releve and by implication, the prospects for the community 
itselfr^ 

In their analysis of the discourse of Francophone minority associations. Cardinal et 
al. note: 

Strongly influenced by reports of political, cultural and economic inequality of 
French’Canadians by the Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, the 
discourse associated with Francophone minorities was, at the beginning of the 
contemporary period, strongly tainted with pessimism... The themes of 
assimilation, economic equality, of the historic refusal by the majority to grant 
rights and institutions to the minority will serve as a framework to read the 
Canadian reality from the point of view of national oppression.^ ^ 

However, they also note a gradual change in the minority discourse: 

Canada *s Francophone and Acadian communities, for their part, leave behind 
a victimising notion of minority status to affirm themselves as equal partners 
with the other majority ... The Francophone and Acadian communities anchor 
their approach within the changes in the Canadian legal framework; the 
favourable assessment that they make of the linguistic measures in the 
Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms (1982), particularly Section 23, 
leads them to believe that from now on they have the means to slow down the 
long-standing population decrease that afflicts them.^^ 

The change towards a more empowered discourse seems, however, to be limited to 
the associations. They note that the community at large and the minority language 
media have retained the pessimistic discourse of the earlier period. Nor is this 
pessimism entirely absent from the associational discourse. 

The negative tone to the minority language discourse is in some ways typical of 
communities involved in dependency relationships with governments everywhere. 
Pool has explored the inherent problem associated with subjective assessments in 
a language regime, **This problem is an instance of the general principle that telling 



Robert A. Stebbins, The Franco-Calgarians, p. 118. 

Linda Cardinal, Lise Kimpton, Jean Lapointe, Uli Locher and J. Yvon Theriault, 
Development of Official Language Communities from the Standpoint of Community - 
based Associations (Ottawa: Office of the Commissioner of Official Languages and the 
Department of the Secretary of State, 1992), p. 10. 

Ibid., p. 125. 
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the truth is not always rational if a policy that affects the teller is going to be based 
on the teller ’s disclosure."^^ The tendency to emphasize that the glass is half empty 
is, in this context, obvious. 

In their book Building Communities from the Inside Out^^, Kretzman and 
McKnight look at the same phenomenon in an American context, but its community 
development focus is equally relevant to minority language community 
development in Canada. The key to their approach to community development is 
focusing on strengths rather than weaknesses, assets rather than needs. They argue 
that communities underestimate their resources and that development must be 
rooted in the community itself The negative focus on problems, deficiencies and 
needs externalizes the solution and breaks down the community's own problem- 
solving capacity, leaving the communities with the impression that only outside 
experts/extemal intervention can help. 

The ‘needs’ focus also creates competition between communities to demonstrate 
the greatest need in order to gain external ftmds/assi stance. This type of discourse 
takes the emphasis away from development and places it on mere survival. Since 
the problem must be worse in order to justify renewed or enhanced fimding, this 
deficiency orientation shapes reality and inflates the problem and ends up 
demobilizing the community. Since government support often also targets needs, 
it tends to reward and consequently to reinforce the needs discourse within 
communities. 

The solution according to Kretzman and McKnight is to focus on assets and local 
strengths to create a strategy for realizing the vision of community development. 
Some of the recent woric undertaken by the Department of Canadian Heritage in the 
context of Canada/community agreements clearly fits nicely in the approach they 
are suggesting, for instance; 

• focusing on community partnerships (harnessing community assets) 

• building and rebuilding relationships (relationship-driven development) 

• changing the client/recipient role to that of full contributor in community 
building 

• placing the focus of community development back in the community (internally 
focused) 



Jonathan Pool, “The Official Languages Problem,” American Political Science 
Review, 85, 2 (June 1991): 499. 

^ Kretzman and McKnight, Building Communities from the Inside Out (The Centre 
for Urban Affairs and Policy Research/Neighbourhood Innovations Network, 
Northwestern University, 1995). 
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• community-based problem solving 

• recognizing interdependence within the community 

Churchill and K^rielian-Churchill note the need to have a balanced discourse that 
both recognizes the real challenge which assimilation represents for Francophones 
outside Quebec and the desire to generate a sense of urgency regarding these needs, 
while at the same time recognizing progress and evidence of the positive evolution 
of the situation. 

Francophones are generally very aware of demographic analyses that seem to 
predict their disappearance as a language group... It would be unfortunate if, 
by using negative indicators to support their demands for better services in 
French, Francophones were to succeed in convincing public opinion (and 
perhaps themselves) that the political actions taken to raise the status of French 
have had no results. 



Anglophones Outside Quebec 

Among the Anglophone majority, the subject of the presence and future of 
Francophones outside Quebec is often invoked as a critique of Canada’s official 
languages policy. That is to say the size of Francophone communities is used to 
suggest the policy has either failed or is unnecessary. These analyses focus on the 
proportion Francophones represent in given a population or the declining use of 
French as the language used most often at home. Typical examples of this type of 
analysis include the following text by economist John Richards, who writes: 

...consider the fate of the Francophone minority outside Quebec over the past 
two decades. Since 1971 the Canadian census has posed questions about 
maternal language (the language first used in one’s family of origin) and 
language of use (the language most often used at home). If the number using 
French is smaller than the number who learned it as their first language, 
linguistic assimilation is taking place. ...twenty years of official bilingualism 
have not reversed assimilation... The conclusion is inescapable: outside Quebec 
and the bilingual belts of Acadia and Eastern Ontario, French is like other 
minority languages. Among the next generation, it cannot compete in the 
school yards with the advantages ofEnglish.^^ 



’’ Stacy Churchill and Isabel Kaprielian-Churchill, Facing Pluralism, The Future 
of Francophone and Acadian Communities in a Pluralistic Society (Ottawa: Federation 
des commniunautes francophones et acadienne du Canada, 1991), pp. 46-49. 

^ John Richards, “Language Matters - What Anglophone Canadians should leam 
from the PQ,” in Opinion Canada (Council for Canadian Unity, 1995), p. 3. 
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Kenneth McRoberts arrives at a similarly bleak assessment of both the official 
language policy and the likelihood of survival of Francophone minority 
communities. 

In sum, the dream of a truly bilingual Canada, which mobilized a good many 
English-Canadian intellectuals in the 1960's, has effectively died as Canadian 
society has continued inexorably its movement toward twinned unilingualism, 
with Francophone dominance of Quebec and Anglophone dominance of nine 
other provinces, broken only by a bilingual belt in parts of Ontario and New 
Brunswick that border on Quebec....To a very real degree, these assimilationist 
pressures on the Francophone minorities are simply beyond the range of 
governmental actionff 

The common thread of pessimism that dominants much, though not all, of the 
public debate regarding the future of Francophones communities outside Quebec 
appears rooted in very different sources. The minorities themselves use this 
discourse as a call to action, as proof that more must be done. In Quebec it appears 
to be used more as a cautionary tale. Anglophone scholars from outside seem to 
feel that a simpler country, one characterized by territorial unilingualism, might be 
easier to govern. 



The Rate of Assimilation 

In the realm of political debate words are not only words, they are also ideas. As 
a result, the semantics of the debate need to be scrutinized carefully to ensure that 
its’ implicit assumptions are fully understood. One of the more interesting 
examples of this is the use of the phrase “rate of assimilation”. It is one of the more 
ubiquitous phrases in the language debate. 

The phrase “rate of assimilation” is often used without any clear definition or 
source, though Statistics Canada is also occasionally given as its source, particularly 
when the “rate of assimilation” is expressed in terms of Census data. Implicit is the 
idea that assimilation is a simple, precise and clearly definable phenomenon. In 
fact. Statistics Canada publications avoid the phrase, and the agency has never 
endorsed an official definition of assimilation. 

We know that the patterns of language use within Canadian society are often 
complex. Moreover, the coexistence of one or more languages is an intrinsic part 
of the reality of any minority community. As a result, definitions of language 
communities are not and cannot be expected to be water-tight. For instance, many 
Canadians give multiple responses to the Census questionnaire. Many Canadians 



Kenneth McRoberts, “The Reading Edge,” in The Globe and Mail, March 1990. 
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report more than one mother tongue or home language, and this is particularly 
frequent in exogamous or mixed families. 

The data on the percentage of people with a given mother tongue who speak another 
language most often in the home is often referred to as the rate of assimilation.** 
Statistics Canada, the source of this data, refers to this as language transfer or 
language shift or, when looking at those who have the same home language and 
mother tongue, language continuity. This data measures language shift during a 
lifetime. There are, of course, other ways of looking at this issue; for instance, one 
can look at intergenerational data. 

There are a number of problems associated with this definition of the rate of 
assimilation. First, the home language/mother tongue ratio is a cumulative indicator, 
not a time sensitive-rate. The rate of inflation, unemployment or economic growth 
are all annual rates. At a 36% per year rate the Francophone communities outside 
Quebec would have long since disappeared. The so-called rate of assimilation 
reflects the total transfers in the minority population, not the transfer per year or the 
change between two censuses. However, the use of this data generally leaves the 
public with the misleading impression that these communities are melting like ice 
cubes in the sun. 

This data also tends to imderestimate the use of minority languages because the 
home language data reflect only the language most often spoken. Two or more 
languages may well co-exist within a home. In fact, this is often the case in mixed 
families. Moreover, the language may be present in non-spoken areas (TV, radio, 
reading). The French phrase “/awgMet/’wrage” is even less nuanced and reinforces 
the impression that it is the sole language used when it is merely the language 
spoken most often in the home. For this reason. Statistics Canada publications 
prefer to describe it as “langue parlee a la maisori". 

Moreover, the fact the data is limited to the use of languages in the home is often 
not made clear in many publications. Home language data can tell us nothing about 
the fact that French may very well be used outside the home, for instance at work, 
in the school, with family or fnends. In mixed families it is not uncommon for 
children to be sent to a minority language school in order to reinforce their mastery 
of the French language. Under these circumstances, schools serve as a counter- 
weight to the home language environment. 

Finally, it is worth recalling that the vast majority of these so-called assimilated 
Francophones are still able to speak French. In fact, 97% of those reporting French 
as their sole mother tongue in the Census are able to speak French. This figure 
drops to 96% when multiple responses are considered. 



** Twenty years ago the data generally used to define the “rate of assimilation” was 
the ethnic origin versus mother tongue comparison. While still occasionally seen, this 
data is now much less frequently used. 
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T rends and Analysis 

The Census of Canada 

The Census of Canada is no doubt the single best source of data on the vitality of 
the French-speaking communities outside Quebec. The long form of the Census, 
which is filled out by one in five households, asks three questions pertaining to 
official languages. Various other statistics, such as language continuity and transfer 
rates, are derived from these data. The 1996 Census asked the following three 
language questions: 

Figure 1” 



LANGUAGE 

Can this person speak English or French well 
enough to conduct a conversation? 

Mark one circle only. 


O English only 
O French only 
O Both English and 
French 

O Neither English nor 
French 


What language does this person speak most 
often at home? 


O English 
O French 

Other — Specify 


What is the language that this person first 
learned at home in childhood and still 
understands? 

If this person no longer understands the first 
language learned indicate the second language 
learned. 


O English 
O French 

Other — Specify 



Basic Data 

The number of Francophones outside Quebec increased by 44,000 or 4.7% in the 
period fix)m 1971 to 1996. There are just under one million Francophones outside 



Statistics Canada, Census of Canada 1996. 
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Quebec. The use of French as the language used most often within the home has, 
however, declined by 57,000 in the same twenty-five year period. 

While the number of mother tongue Francophones has increased, this increase has 
not kept pace with the increase in the non-Francophone population. As a result, the 
percentage of mother tongue Francophones has declined consistently over the past 
forty-five years. 

The rate of growth in Francophone communities outside Quebec between 1 95 1 and 
1 996 was 34%. While the overall number of Francophones remained essentially 
stable between 1991 and 1996, diminishing by only 0.6%, the rate of growth varied 
considerably from one province to another. For instance, the number of 
Francophones declined by 14.8% in Newfoundland, however the rate of growth in 
the Yukon was 29.6%. 

Table 1 



Francophones outside Quebec 





Number 


Percentage of 
Total Population 


Mother Tongue 






1951 


721,820 


7.3 


1961 


853,462 


6.6 


1971 


926,400 


6.0 


1981 


923,605 


5.2 


1991 


976,415 


4.8 


1996 


970,190 


4.5 


Home Language 






1971 


675,925 


4.3 


1981 


666,785 


3.8 


1991 


636,640 


3.2 


1996 


618,526 


2.9 



Source: Brian Harrison and Louise Marmen, Focus on Canada: Languages in Canada 
Catalogue No. 96-3 13E, Statistics Canada and Prentice Hall Canada, 1994 and Census 
of Canada, 1996. 



The situation of the French language and the Francophone communities varies 
considerably from one province to another, or indeed even within certain provinces. 
For instance, the vast majority of Francophones in New Brunswick are concentrated 
in areas where they in fact constitute the majority. This is rarely the case outside 
of New Brunswick, although there are significant local concentrations of 
Francophones in areas such as Vanier in Ontario or St. Boniface in Manitoba. With 
the exception of New Brunswick, the population of mother tongue Francophones 
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represents less than five percent of the population in all provinces outside Quebec. 



Although it constitutes only 4.7 percent of the total Ontario population, the number 
of Francophones in that province is considerable — just under half a million. 
Throughout Canada Francophone minorities tend to be concentrated in certain 
regions within each province. As a result, even though Francophones represent only 
4.7 percent of the population outside Quebec, most Francophones outside Quebec 
live in regions with above-average concentrations of Francophones. For instance, 
in 1991 seventy-one percent of Francophone youth (0 to 25) lived in areas where 
French speakers represent 10% or more of the population, 27% lived in census 
divisions where French-speakers were in the majority. “ 

Table 2 



French Language Profile by Province and Territory, 1996 



Province/Territory 


Mother Tongue 


Home Language 


Knowledge 
of French 


Newfoundland 


2,433 (0.4%) 


1,018(0.2%) 


3.9% 


Prince Edward Island 


5,715(4.3%) 


3,045 (2.3%) 


11.1% 


Nova Scotia 


36,308 (4.0%) 


20,710(2.3%) 


9.5% 


New Brunswick 


242,408 (33.2%) 


222,454 (30.5%) 


42.6% 


Ontario 


499,687 (4,7%) 


306,788 (2.9%) 


12.0% 


Manitoba 


49,108 (4.5%) 


23,136(2.1%) 


9.5% 


Saskatchewan 


19,896 (2.0%) 


5,829 (0.6%) 


5.2% 


Alberta 


55,293 (2.1%) 


17,817(0.7%) 


6.7% 


British Columbia 


56,755(1.5%) 


16,582 (0.4%) 


6.8% 


Yukon 


1,173 (3.8%) 


543 (1.8%) 


10.6% 


Northwest Territories 


1,416(2.2%) 


605 (0.9%) 


6.4% 



Source: Census of Canada, 1996. 



Brian Harrison, Youth in Official Language Minorities I97I-I99I (Statistics 
Canada Catalogue N° 91-545-XPE, 1996), p. 9. 
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Knowledge of French within Canada 

Knowledge of French also varies considerably across the country, from a high of 
43% in New Brunswick to a low of 4% in Newfoundland. In recent years 
knowledge of French has been increasing across the country. This increase is 
primarily associated with the rise of bilingualism among Anglophones. 

For the purpose of this publication, bilingualism will be defined as the ability to 
conduct a conversation in both English and French. This definition is consistent 
with the census questionnaire. Some of the literature questions the relevance of this 
level of second language ability. 

Language skills should not be thought of as something you have or don’t have, but 
rather as a skill that the individual masters more or less. They are a continuum. 
The question of how many people are bilingual presupposes that this is a black and 
white issue. In fact, most of the population probably fall in that grey area between 
total unilingualism and perfect bilingualism, both extremities being no doubt quite 
rare. 

As the B & B Commission noted: 

One of the greatest obstacles to understanding the nature of bilingualism... is 
the still commonly-held notion that, to be bilingual, a person must have an 
equal command of two languages. In fact, this phenomenon is so distinct as to 
have a special name, ‘equilingualism 

Naturally, the impact of higher levels of sophistication of language use must be 
considered significant, though there is little reliable data in this area. 

Table 3 



Knowledge of French outside Quebec 



Year 


French Only 


French and English 


Total 


Percentage 


1951 


207,570 


689,317 


896,887 


9.0 


1961 


235,016 


892,294 


1,127,310 


8.7 


1971 


211,240 


1,236,365 


1,447,605 


9.3 


1981 


160,640 


1,616,855 


1,777,495 


10.0 


1991 


151,370 


1,985,670 


2,137,040 


10.6 


1996 


127,375 


2,180,715 


2,308,090 


10.7 



Source: Harrison Brian and Louise Marmen, op. cit. and Census of Canada, 1996. 



Report of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, Book 1, The 
Official Languages, p. 6. 
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Over the past forty-five years there has been a more than twofold increase in the 
number of persons able to speak French outside Quebec. The proportion has also 
steadily increased, though more modestly. While part of this increase is due to the 
increase in the number of Francophones, the bulk is attributable to the increase in 
bilingualism among Anglophones. Given the recent increase in the level of 
bilingualism among young Anglophones, primarily associated with the French 
immersion phenomenon, this trend is likely to continue for the foreseeable future. 

Some might question the relevance of the level of bilingualism of Anglophones to 
the vitality of Francophone communities outside Quebec. The 1991 Census data 
clearly demonstrated that in exogamous families, the bilingualism of the 
Anglophone spouse is a crucial variable, perhaps the crucial variable. In those 
families with children between the ages of 5 and 14 years old where the mother was 
French and the father spoke no French, 60% of the children did not speak French 
and only 40% spoke French. Fully 85% of these children did not have French as 
a mother tongue. 

However, in those exogamous families where the Anglophone father could speak 
French, 78% spoke French and only 22% of the children were unable to speak 
French. Moreover, a majority (5 1 %) had French as a mother tongue.^ Within 
exogamous families, the bilingualism of the Anglophone spouse appears to be a 
highly significant factor in ensuring or inhibiting knowledge of French and its 
transmission as a mother tongue. TTiis suggests that the rising bilingualism of 
Anglophones within Canadian society may play an important role in strengthening 
minority language community vitality. While some studies suggest that bilingual 
Anglophones do not use their French often, the passive ability alone may have a 
significant impact in facilitating the use of French within an exogamous family. 

As Landry and Allard note in their research on the children in exogamous families, 
there are successful strategies which exist to counter the dominance of English: 

Exogamy is often considered the scourge of Francophone communities. 
However, as we have seen, many exogamous families have taken steps to assure 
the development of an additive bilingualism among their children through the 
Francophone parent’s use of French and the choice of French language 
schooling. The contact between two languages and cultures does not 
necessarily lead to a relationship of dominance of one culture over the other. 



“ Rejean Lachapelle, “Exogamy in Francophone Populations in a Minority 
Situation: Factors, Change and Consequence, ” Proceedings of the National Mini- 
colloquium on Exogamy and Reception Structures for Francophone Immigrants 
(Ottawa: Office of the Commissioner of Official Languages, 1994), pp. 13-14. 

“ Rodrigue Landry and Real Allard, « L’exogamie et le maintien de deux langues 
et de deux cultures : le role de la ffancite familioscolaire », Revue des sciences de 
I’education, XXIII, 3 (1997): 588. 
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Table 4 



Impact of the Bilingualism of the Father on the Degree of 
Francization of Children (5-14) in Exogamous Families 
(Canada minus Quebec) 



Anglo, 
father’s 
knowledge 
of French 


Child 

speaks 

only 

English 


Bilingual 
child, 
French not 
a mother 
tongue 


Bilingual 

child/two 

mother 

tongues 


Bilingual 

child/ 

French 

mother 

tongue 


Child 

speaks 

only 

French 


Total 


Father 
speaks no 
French 


60% 


25% 


3% 


11% 


0% 


100% 


Father 
speaks 
English & 
French 


22% 


27% 


6% 


40% 


5% 


100% 



Source: Census of Canada, 1991 



There are, no doubt, several indicators of the utility of French. For instance, the 
acquisition of French as a second language by non-Francophones is a widely 
recognized indicator of utility, in as much as acquiring a second language generally 
requires a substantial investment of time and energy. Similarly, the use of a 
language in the workplace may also be an indicator of utility. The 1986 General 
Social Survey indicated that some 64% of Francophones used French at work and 
36% used French most often. 



Language Continuity and Transfers 

Language shift and continuity are useful indicators of the relative strength of a 
language. They measure the degree to which a given mother tongue population 
continues to use this language most often in the home context during the course of 
a lifetime. The shift away from the mother tongue generally rises during early 
adulthood and there is little change after 35 years of age. As a result, the aging of 
the population can be expected to contribute to language shift. 

Language shift is also generally associated with exogamous families. The reason 
is fairly straightforward. The level of (English/French) bilingualism of Anglophones 



^ General Social Survey of 1986, as cited in Brian Harrison and Louise Marmen, 
Focus on Canada : Languages in Canada (Scarborough, Ont.: Statistics Canada and 
Prentice Hall Canada, 1994). 
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outside Quebec is 6.9%, while the level of bilingualism among Francophones 
outside Quebec is 83.8%. Given the disequilibrium in the level of bilingualism, the 
choice of English as language used most often would seem inevitable. It should be 
remembered, however, that the language most often used in the home may very well 
not be the only language used in the home. 

Hi^ levels of language shift are generally associated with lower concentrations of 
Francophones. New Brunswick, which has the highest concentration of 
Francophones, has the highest rate of language continuity, while provinces where 
Francophones represent a smaller proportion of the population have a lower level 
of language continuity. Essentially, the same correlation is found between the 
proportion of the population and the rate of exogamy. 

Numerous observers have made the point that there exists a strong linkage between 
exogamy and assimilation. 

We can conclude that exogamy is one of the causes of assimilation, but we 
cannot determine precisely the weight of exogamy among the factors that 
account for the process of assimilation^^ 



Roger Bernard, “Issues in Exogamy,” Proceedings of the National Mini- 
colloquium on Exogamy and Reception Structure for Francophones Immigrants 
(Ottawa: Office of the Commissioner of Official Languages, 1994), p. 7. 
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Table 5 



French Mother Tongue, Exogamy and Language Continuity 
by Province and Territory, 1996 



Province/Territory 


% 


Exogamy (%) 


LCI* 


New Brunswick 


33.2 


15 


0.92 


Ontario 


4.7 


45 


0.61 


Manitoba 


4.5 


50 


0.47 


Prince Edward Island 


4.3 


51 


0.53 


Nova Scotia 


4.0 


48 


0.57 


Yukon 


3.8 


65 


0.46 


Northwest Territories 


2.2 


70 


0.43 


Alberta 


2.1 


64 


0.32 


Saskatchewan 


2.0 


60 


0.29 


British Columbia 


1.5 


72 


0.29 


Newfoundland 


0.4 


67 


0.42 


Canada Less Quebec 


4.5 


42 


0.64 



persons speaking French most often at home and the number of persons for whom French 
is the mother tongue. A continuity index of less than 1 means that French registers more 
losses than gains in its exchanges with other langixages. 

Source: Census of Canada, 1996 

Research can identify the effect of rising exogamy on assimilation and point to the 
fact that exogamy is the crucial factor driving the level of language shift. While 
there has been a strengthening of the use of French in both exogamous and 
endogamous families, the large increase in the number of exogamous families tends 
to drive up the rate of language shift from French to English. 

Elsewhere in Canada, the transmission of French has had a tendency to 
diminish since the end of the 1950s ...This evolution is due to the increase of 
exogamy, because one observes rather an improvement in the transmission of 
French when one holds constant the distribution of fathers based on their 
mother tongue. ^ 



Rejean Lachapelle, Nouveaux indicateurs de transfert de langue : validation et 
application 1987), p. 15. Unpublished. 
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Language transfer in Francophone communities outside Quebec appears to be very 
sensitive to life cycle factors. Consequently, it is important to be able to isolate 
changes that are attributable to the aging population. 

Anglicization is a process that begins at infancy, continues during adolescence, 
takes on magnitude at the start of adult life when men and women enter the 
work force, leave their original home environment and get married or live as 
couples. 

Table 6 



Language Con tinuity Index - French 



Province/T erritory 


1971 


1981 


1991 


1996 


Newfoundland 


0.63 


0.72 


0.47 


0.42 


Prince Edward Island 


0.60 


0.64 


0.53 


0.53 


Nova Scotia 


0.69 


0.69 


0.59 


0.57 


New Brunswick 


0.92 


0.93 


0.93 


0.92 


Ontario 


0.73 


0.72 


0.63 


0.61 


Manitoba 


0.65 


0.60 


0.49 


0.47 


Saskatchewan 


0.50 


0.41 


0.33 


0.29 


Alberta 


0.49 


0.49 


0.36 


0.32 


British Columbia 


0.30 


0.35 


0.28 


0.29 


Yukon 


0.30 


0.45 


0.43 


0.46 


Northwest Territories 


0.50 


0.51 


0.47 


0.43 


Canada less Quebec 


0.73 


0.72 


0.65 


0.64 



Source: Censuses of Canada, 1971, 1981, 1991 and 1996. 



Language continuity and shift are strongly correlated with life cycle changes in the 
population. Younger age groups have the highest rate of language continuity, 75% 
or higher. The drop in linguistic continuity is particularly pronounced in the 20 to 
24 and the 25 to 29 age groups. This is generally the period in life when people 
marry and enter the workforce, which is believed to contribute significantly to 
language shift. The decline in language continuity is less pronounced in the 30 to 
64 age groups, where it tends to stabilize just under 60%. The language continuity 
rises again in the 65 + age groups. 

Within the 1971 and 1996 populations the pattern of language shift is relatively 
similar. The most significant change between the two Census periods is the rise in 
language continuity in the younger age groups. Comparison of the 1971 and 1996 



Rejean Lachapelle, La politique des langues qfficielles et la situation dufran^ais 
hors Quebec (Avril 1991), p. 4. Unpublished. 
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Census data shows that among Francophones in the 0 to 9 age group, the tendency 
to shift to English (French mother tongue to English home language) has declined 
over the past twenty-five years. This is notable since the tendency to shift to 
English has increased overall within the Francophone community and is likely a 
direct consequence of the effort to promote Francophone minority education and 
increasing bilingualism in the non-Francophone population. 

The twenty-five year comparison also shows remarkable stability in the 10 to 44 age 
groups. The language continuity rate declined slightly in these age groups. In all 
cases the rate of decline was well below the decline experienced by the overall 
Francophone community. 

The language continuity decline between 1971 and 1996 is particularly significant 
in the older age groups. All the age groups over 50 have an above average decline 
in language continuity. This decline in the language continuity in these age groups 
is not one that had been previously identified and no doubt merits further 
exploration. TTie spread between the earlier age groups and the older age groups 
seems to have widened in the twenty-five year period. In terms of language 
continuity three distinct patterns emerge, rising continuity in youth (0 to 9), stability 
in the 15 to 44 age groups and steep decline in the 45 + age groups. 

When looking at this population it is useful to remember that the Francophone 
population has experienced the impact of the baby boom generation. In 1971, 
45.9% of Francophones outside Quebec were under 25 years of age. In 1996, the 
proportion under the age of 25 had declined to just 25.7%. Since this aging of the 
population has a considerable impact on language transfer, it is necessary to 
understand the age group specific trends as well as the evolution of language 
continuity in the overall population. 
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Table 7 



Language Continuity Index - French /Age Groups 



Canada Less Quebec 


1971 


1996 


% Change 


Total 


0.74 


0.64 


-13.8 


AGE 0-4 


0.90 


0.92 


+ 1.9 


AGE 5 - 9 


0.87 


0.90 


+3.2 


AGE 10 - 14 


0.84 


0.83 


-1.5 


AGE 15-19 


0.81 


0.77 


-4.3 


AGE 20 - 24 


0.69 


0.68 


-1.5 


AGE 25 - 29 


0.64 


0.60 


-5.6 


AGE 30 - 34 


0.63 


0.59 


-6.2 


AGE 35 - 39 


0.61 


0.59 


o 

1 


AGE 40 - 44 


0.62 


0.57 


-7.6 


AGE 45 - 49 


0.63 


0.55 


-12.5 


AGE 50 - 54 


0.64 


0.55 


-13.8 


AGE 55 - 59 


0.67 


0.55 


-17.4 


AGE 60 - 64 


0.70 


0.56 


-19.7 


AGE 65 + 


0.74 


0.60 


-18.9 


Source: Censuses of Canadi 


1971 and 1996. 



Inter-generational Transmission of French as a 
Mother Tongue 

The focus on the language transfer has tended to obscure a significant reinforcement 
of the French language both in endogamous and even more dramatically m 
exogamous families. Looking at the transmission of French as a mother tongue in 
families with children under the age of 25, we can see that its transmission has 
slightly increased in families where both parents are Francophone. The level of 
intergenerational transmission was already relatively high in endogamous families 
in 1971. 
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Table 8 



French Mother Tongue Families (Both Parents) 



Mother Tongue of Youth 



0-24 Age 
Group 


French* 


English 


Other 


Total 


1991 


92.2% 


7.7% 


0.1% 


100% 


1971 


90'.6% 


9.3% 


0.1% 


100% 




0-4 Age 
Group 


French* 


English 


Other 


Total 


1991 


95.3% 


4.7% 


0.0% 


100% 


1971 


92.7% 


7.2% 


0.1% 


100% 


♦Including those reporting both English 


and French 







Source : Censuses of Canada, 1971 and 1991. 

More surprising is the increase in intergenerational transmission in mixed families. 
In 1971, exogamy almost always resulted in the non-transmission of French as a 
mother tongue. By 1991 we note a marked increase in intergenerational 
transmission. This is true both with the broader sample of all families with children 
under twenty-five and within the 0 to 4 age group sample. The 0 to 4 sample can 
in a sense be used as a leading indicator. Mother tongue is acquired at this age and 
the 0 to 4 sample confirms the trend of a strengthening of the French language seen 
in the 1971 to 1991 comparison. 

Both the strengthening of the French language as a language of use in the home 
among Francophones under the age of 10 and the enhanced transmission of French 
as a mother tongue confirm a general strengthening of the French language within 
the home. This strengthening is easily obscured by other trends such as the rising 
levels of exogamy and has therefore gone largely unnoticed. 
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Table 9 



Mixed Families (Francophone Mother/Non-Francophone 

Father) 

Mother Tongue of Youth 



0-24 age group 


French* 


English 


Other 


Total 


1991 


24.0% 


74.3% 


1.4% 


100% 


1971 


10.6% 


86.6% 


1.8% 


100% 



0-4 age group 


French* 


English 


Other 


Total 


1991 


30.4% 


68.0% 


0.0% 


100% 


1971 


13.4% 


84.3% 


2.2% 


100% 



"■Including those reporting both English and French 

Source : Brian Harrison, Youth in Official Language Minorities 197 1 -1 991, Statistics 
Canada Catalogue N”. 91-545-XPE, 1996. 



The Impact of Immigration 

The importance of immigration as a factor in explaining the relative decline of the 
proportion of Francophones outside Quebec is easy to demonstrate. Within the 
Canadian population as a whole in 1996, those bom outside the country 
(immigrants and non-permanent residents) represented 17.4 percent of the 
population, while within the Francophone community outside Quebec they 
represent less than four percent of the population. 

The vast majority of immigrants to Canada, 79.6% of those who immigrated to 
Canada between 1991 and 1996, have a non-official language as a mother tongue.** 
Both immigration and interprovincial migration have been relatively minor factors 
in the overall size and growth of the Francophone communities outside Quebec. 

The largest part of the decline in the proportion of Francophones in the population 
outside Quebec is accounted for by immigration and the declining fertility rate (a 
North American wide phenomenon) and consequently tells us little or nothing about 
the assimilation and vitality of Francophone communities themselves. Moreover, 
since neither of these factors is intended to be influenced by language policy, the 
declining proportion of Francophones also tells us little about the effectiveness of 
language policy. 



** Census of Canada, 1991 and 1996. 
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However, the concentration of Francophones may have implications for the 
potential status and utility of French within Canadian society. The evidence for a 
resulting decline in the status and use of French is thus far not very persuasive. It 
is easy to doubt that the concentration of minority Francophones is the sole factor 
influencing the use and status of French. Other factors, such as government policy, 
second language use, institutional control and completeness have traditionally been 
invoked as important considerations in the literature on this subject. 



Interprovincial Migration 

If immigration patterns have contributed only slightly to the growth of Francophone 
communities outside Quebec, the same can be said of interprovincial migration. 
Over the period from 1966 to 1991 the net migration of Francophones from Quebec 
to other parts of the country contributed some 43,300 to the Francophone population 
outside Quebec. However, this pattern seems to have reversed itself in the 1986 to 
1991 period and in fact 5,200 more Francophones migrated to Quebec from other 
parts of the country. It is too early to tell whether this represents a permanent shift 
in the pattern of interprovincial migration. 

Though the net numbers of Francophones coming from Quebec to the rest of the 
country are relatively small, it is worth noting that there is a significant mobility 
between Quebec and Francophone communities elsewhere in Canada. Between 
1966 and 1991 some 221,800 Francophones moved from Quebec to other provinces 
and territories and some 178,550 Francophones migrated to Quebec from the rest 
of the country. Interprovincial migration is, however, a more important factor in 
Alberta and British Columbia. 
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Table 10 



Francophone Interprovincial Migration 
between Quebec and other Provinces/Territories 



Period 


From Quebec to 
Other Provinces 


To Quebec from 
other Provinces 


Net 

Migration 


1966 / 1971 


46,900 


33,400 


13,550 


1971 / 1976 


41,300 


37,200 


4,100 


1976 / 1981 


49,900 


31,900 


18,000 


1981 / 1986 


45,900 


33,000 


12,900 


1986 / 1991 


37,800 


43,000 


-5,200 


Total 


221,800 


178,500 


43,300 



Source : Harrison and Marmen, op. cit. 



The Fertility Rate 

Another important factor in the decline in the proportion of Francophones is the 
decline in the fertility rate. The rate of fertility has dropped from 4.95 children per 
women in 1956*61 period to 1.56 in the 1986-91 period. Naturally, this raises 
questions about the long term viability of Francophone communities outside 
Quebec. 

This rate is lower than the 1.69 average for all language groups outside Quebec, but 
higher than 1.49 fertility rate for Francophones in Quebec in the 1986-91 period. 
While this drop has been reflected in all language communities in the post-war 
period, the significantly higher rates of fertility historically experienced by 
Francophones outside Quebec has contributed in no small way to the growth of 
these communities. 

As a result of immigration, the drop in fertility has had a relatively greater impact 
on the number of Francophone youth than on the number of non-Francophone 
youth. Outside Quebec the Francophone youth population declined by 35% in the 
1971 to 1991 period, while the non-Francophone youth population declined by only 
one percent. 
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Table 11 



Fertility Rate 



French Mother Tongue - Canada less Quebec 



Period 


Fertility Rate 


1956-1961 


4.95 


1961-1966 


4.34 


1966-1971 


2.87 


1971-1976 


2.12 


1976-1981 


1.76 


1981-1986 


1.60 


1986-1991 

UabobaAs U «■— I ^ J Ik if .... 


1.56 



Source; Harrison and Marmen, op.cit. 



Youth 

The youth cohort is one of the most interesting to look at for several reasons. Not 
only do its trends foreshadow the future sh^ of the Francophone communities, but 
this is also the place where we are most likely to detect the impact of language 
policies put in place some twenty-five years ago. Harrison’s analysis of the 
minority language youth provides a rich source of data on the current situation of 
Francophone youth outside Quebec, as well as the evolution of their situation over 
a twenty-year period.*’ 

We have already discussed the decline in the rate of language transfer in the 0 - 9 
age groups. Another area of significant evolution is that of education. 
Francophones have traditionally had lower levels of educational attainment. In the 
younger age groups, the disparity between Francophone and non-Francophone has 
largely disappeared. School drop-out rates among Francophones outside Quebec 
in the 15 to 17 age group has dropped from 24% in 1981 to 1 1% in 1991. School 
drop-out rates in the 18 to 24 age group has dropped from 72% in 1981 to 54% in 
1991. In 1991, 53% of Francophones outside Quebec between 25 to 34, a group 
which for the most part has completed their education, either had a university 
degree or some other post-secondary education. Only 4% had less than grade nine, 
down from 3 1 % in 1971. 

In the 20 to 24 age group, the proportion of Francophones outside Quebec with a 
university degree is actually higher than in the non-Francophone population outside 
Quebec. The proportion of Francophones with a university degree has gone from 
3.9% in 1971 to 10.8% in 1991. The Francophone rate has caught up with and is 



*’ Brian Harrison, Youth in Official Language Minorities, op.cit.. 
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now virtually identical to the non-Francophone rate of 11.1%. In 1991, the 
unemployment rate among Francophone youth was identical or lower than the non- 
Francophone rate in every province except New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island. 



Key Demographic Trends — Highlights 

► A decline in the overall proportion of Francophones outside Quebec due 
primarily to low fertility rates and immigration 

► The number of Francophones outside Quebec remains essentially stable 

► In the wake of the baby boom, there are fewer Francophone youth 

► A rise in language transfer from French (mother tongue) to English (home 
language used most often) in the minority community 

► Decline in language transfer among young Francophones (under 10 years old) 

► Increase in the proportion of exogamous families 

► An increase in the rate of intergenerational transmission of the minority mother 
tongue 

► An increase in the number of people speaking French as a first and second 
language within Canada 
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Conclusion 



Survival is not a goal 

Rene-Daniel Dubois 



The use of language in any society is both complex and subtle. In societies where 
several languages co-exist the patterns of language use can vary considerably. It is 
therefore not surprising that no general theory of language vitality has emerged. 
Research in this area is only now beginning to shed light on these complex social 
phenomena. The data on Francophone minorities outside Quebec suggests many 
paths that merit further exploration and the need for fine tuning of various theories 
of community vitality. As always, a review of the data available raises many 
questions that cannot be answered or can be answered only partially with existing 
data. 

The title of this text is Francophone Minorities: Assimilation and Community 
Vitality . Some might argue the text should read assimilation or community vitality. 
The evidence, however, suggests that both exist and indeed co-exist. The challenge 
that assimilation represents to any minority community is real and probably 
permanent. Just as we speak of a sustainable rate of development, perhaps we 
should be asking ourselves what is the rate of assimilation compatible with a 
sustainable minority community. While community development is necessarily a 
work in progress, there are unmistakable signs of progress. As Angeline Martel 
noted in a recent interview, “When one compares the situation of Francophone and 
Acadian communities with that of twenty years ago, one finds that enormous 
progress has been made. 

Many past analyses of Francophone communities outside Quebec have looked only 
at the proportion these communities represent in the total population. While this is 
a good indicator of the impact of immigration on Canadian society in the last 
quarter century, it is a very poor indicator of assimilation of Francophone 
communities. In fact, the last Census also showed a decline in the proportion of 
Anglophones in Canada, yet no one attributes this decline to assimilation. From 
1971 to 1996, the number of Francophones outside Quebec has increased by 44,000 
or 4.7% percent. Today there are one million Francophones outside Quebec — an 
important segment of the Canadian population in anybody's language. 

The increase in the propensity of mother tongue Francophones to transfer to another 
language at home has increased over the last twenty-five years. This increase is 
associated with the 3 ging of the Francophone population and the increase in 



™ Angeline Martel, in Bulletin du Conseil de la langue Frangaise, 12, 1 
(janvier 1995). 
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exogamy. Both represent important challenges for the future of these communities. 
However, this is not the whole picture. 

Leading indicators of minority community vitality allow us to present a more 
complete portrait of the current health and future prospects of these communities. 
Recent Census data shows a significant increase in the intergenerational 
transmission of French outside Quebec, significantly, even in mixed 
(English/French) families. Why is it important to know what is happening to the 
next generation in these mixed families? Given the rate of exogamy, this is a 
crucial leading indicator for the future of Francophone communities. 

Moreover, Census results show that among young Francophones the tendency to 
shift to English declined in the period fi-om 1971 to 1996. Will the strength of the 
French language shown in the early youth cohort persist into early adulthood? This 
is a question that only time will allow us to answer. 

These data strongly suggests that the schools and community infrastructure that 
have been put in place during the past 25 years are having a measurable impact. 
These initiatives have enhanced the status of the French language within a minority 
community context and within Canadian society as a whole. 

However, the debate about the vitality of these communities cannot and should not 
be reduced to mere numbers. The vitality of any community is reflected by its 
spirit, determination and sense of identity, not merely by numbers. 

The objective of this text is not to pass a verdict on the future of these communities, 
but to attempt to bring into focus the real and considerable challenges facing them. 
The answers to many questions continue to elude us in part. This overview of 
theory and demographic data, while suggestive, is necessarily incomplete — our 
understanding of these issues must continue to evolve. 
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Appendix A : The Canadian Charter of Rights and 

Freedoms 

Official Languages of Canada 

16, (1) English and French are the official languages of Canada and have equality of status 
and equal rights and privileges as to their use in all institutions of the Parliament and 
government of Canada. (2) English and French are the official languages of New Brunswick 
and have equality of status and equal rights and privileges as to their use in all institutions 
of the legislature and government of New Brunswick. (3) Nothing in this Charter limits the 
authority of Parliament or a legislature to advance the equality of status or use of English 
and French. 

(1)1) The English linguistic community and the French linguistic community in New 
Brunswick have equal status and equal ri^ts and privileges, including the right to distinct 
educational institutions and such distinct cultural institutions as are necessary for the 
preservation and promotion of those communities. 2) The role of the legislature and 
government of New Brunswick to preserve and promote the status, rights and privileges 
referred to in subsection 1 is affirmed. 

17, (1) Everyone has the right to use English or French in any debates and other 
proceedings of Parliament. (2) Everyone has the right to use English or French in any 
debates and other proceedings of the legislature of New Brunswick. 

18, (1) The statutes, records and joiumals of Parliament shall be printed and published in 
English and French and both language versions are equally authoritative. (2) The statutes, 
records and journals of the legislature of New Brunswick shall be printed and published in 
English and French and both language versions are equally authoritative. 

19, (1) Either English or French may be used by any person in, or in any pleading in or 
process issuing from, any court established by Parliament. (2) Either English or French 
may be used by any person in, or in any pleading in or process issuing from, any court of 
New Brunswick. 

20, (1) Any member of the public in Canada has the right to communicate with, and to 
receive available services from, any head or central office of an institution of the 
Parliament or government of Canada in English or French, and has the same right with 
respect to any other office of any such institution where a) there is a significant demand 
for communications with and services from that office in such language; or b) due to the 
nature of the office, it is reasonable that communications with and services from that office 
be available in both English and French. (2) Any member of the public in New Brunswick 
has the right to communicate with, and to receive available services from, any office of an 
institution of the legislature or government of New Brunswick in English or French. 

21, Nothing in sections 16 to 20 abrogates or derogates from any right, privilege or 
obligation with respect to the English and French languages, or either of them, that exists 
or is continued by virtue of any other provision of the Constitution of Canada. 
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22. Nothing in section 1 6 to 20 abrogates or derogates from any legal or customary right 
or privilege acquired or enjoyed either before or after the coming into force of this Charter 
with respect to any language that is not English or French. 

Minority Language Educational Rights 

23. (1) Citizens of Canada a) vyiiose first language learned and still understood is that of the 
English or French linguistic minority population of the province in which they reside, or 
b) v/ho have received their primary school instruction in Canada in English or French and 
reside in a province where the language in which they received that instruction is the 
language of the English or French linguistic minority population of the province, have the 
right to have their children receive primary and secondary school instruction in that 
language in that province. (2) Citizens of Canada of whom any child has received or is 
receiving primary or secondary school instruction in English or French in Canada, have the 
right to have all their children receive primary and secondary school instruction in the 
same language. (3) The right of citizens of Canada under subsections (i) and (2) to have 
their children receive primary and secondary school instruction in the language of the 
English or French linguistic minority population of a province a) applies wherever in the 
province the number of children of citizens who have such a right is sufficient to warrant 
the provision to them out of public fimds of minority language instruction; and b) includes, 
where the number of those children so warrants, the right to have them receive that 
instruction in minority language educational facilities provided out of public funds. 

59. (1) Paragraph 23(l)a) shall come into force in respect of Quebec on a day to be fixed 
by proclamation issued by the Queen or the Governor General under the Great Seal of 
Canada. (2) A proclamation under subsection (i) shall be issued only where authorized by 
the legislative assembly or government of Quebec. (3) This section may be repealed on the 
day paragraph 23(1 )a) comes into force in respect of Quebec and this Act amended and 
renumbered, consequential upon the repeal of this section, by proclamation issued by the 
Queen or the Governor General under the Great Seal of Canada. 



♦ Section 59 of the Constitution Act, 1982, is not a part of the Canadian Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms. However, it is reproduced here because it is directly related to the 
subject of minority language education rights. 
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Appendix B : The Official Languages Act ( 1 988) 

Advancement of English and French 
Part VII, Sections 4 1 -44 

41. The Government of Canada is committed to 

a) enhancing the vitality of the English and French linguistic minority communities in 
Canada and supporting and assisting their development; and 

b) fostering the full recognition and use of both English and French in Canadian society. 

42. The Minister of Canadian Heritage, in consultation with other Ministers of the Crown, 
shall encourage and promote a coordinated approach to the implementation by federal 
institutions of the commitments set out in section 41. 

43. (1) The Minister of Canadian Heritage shall take such measures as he considers 
appropriate to advance the equality of status and use of English and French in Canadian 
society, and, without restricting the generality of the foregoing, may take measures to 

a) enhance the vitality of the English and French linguistic minority communities in 
Canada and support and assist their development; 

b) encourage and support the learning of English and French in Canada; 

c) foster an acceptance and appreciation of both English and French by members of the 
public; 

d) encourage and assist provincial governments to support the development of English and 
French linguistic minority communities generally and, in particular, to offer provincial 
and municipal services in both English and French and to provide opportunities for 
members of English or French linguistic minority communities to be educated in their 
own language; 

e) encourage and assist provincial governments to provide opportunities for everyone in 
Canada to learn both English and French; 

f) encourage and cooperate with the business community, labour organizations, voluntary 
organizations and other organizations or institutions to provide services in both English 
and French and to foster the recognition and use of those languages; 

g) encourage and assist or ganizat ions and institutions to project the bilingual character of 
Canada in their activities in Canada or elsewhere; and 

h) with the approval of the Governor in Council, enter into agreements or arrangements 
that recognize and advance the bilingual character of Canada with the governments of 
foreign states. 

(2) The Minister of Canadian Heritage shall take such measures as he considers 
appropriate to ensure public consultation in the development of policies and review of 
programs relating to the advancement of the equality of status and use of English and 
French in Canada society. 

44. The Minister of Canadian Heritage shall, within such time as is reasonably practicable 
after the termination of each financial year, submit an annual report to Parliament on the 
matters relating to official languages for which he is responsible. 
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Preface 



L'assimilation linguistique est un phenom^e encore peu compris du grand public 
mais qui suscite beaucoup de discussions, souvent des emotions et parfois des 
discours alarmistes. Dans la presente publication, monsieur Michael O'Keefe, 
gestionnaire de la Politique et de la Recherche aux Programmes d'appui aux langues 
officielles du ministere du Patrimoine canadien, tente une certaine objectivation par 
report au phenomme de l'assimilation linguistique chez les minorites francophones 
du Canada. J'utilise le terme « objectivation » dans le sens que la formation de 
I'auteur dans le domaine des sciences sociales lui permet de prendre un certain recul 
et de feire une analyse de l'assimilation linguistique des francophones minoritaires 
au Canada ^ partir d'une perspective macrosociale. Une telle perspective s'interesse 
aux grands parametres sociaux lies au phenomene etudie. Elle considere non 
seulement les facteurs demolinguistiques mais aussi les facteurs politiques et 
economiques qui decrivent la realite socio-institutionnelle des communautes 
minoritaires. Cette publication jjermet egalement de faire un certain bilan des 
r^ultats des politiques d'amenagement linguistique au Canada depuis I'adoption de 
la Loi sur les langues officielles en 1969. 

Les propos et les analyses du document s'appuient sur la notion de vitalite 
ethnolinguistique, une approche conceptuelle dont I’objectif consiste a degager et 
deflnir les facteurs structuraux qui determinent si une communaute minoritaire 
demeurera une entite distincte et active dans ses contacts intergroupes (Giles, 
Bouihis et Taylor, 1977). Le but recherche ici n’est pas d’analyser et de comparer 
les diverses formulations de ce construit theorique, mais plutot d'en exploiter la 
richesse pour determiner des facteurs autres que celui du nombre (le facteur 
ddmographique) qui influent sur la vitalite et le dynamisme des communautes 
minoritaires. Selon I'auteur, « apres tout, densite n'est peut-etre pas synonyme de 
destinee » (p. 19). 

Ce regard sur la realite des minorites francophones du pays pourrait etre caractdrisd 
d'optimiste. II s'agit toutefois d'un optimisme que nous pourrions qualifier de 
prudent et de pondere. Tout en etant conscient des defis perpetuels que devront 
surmonter les francophones minoritaires pour assurer la vitalite de leur 
communaute, O'Keefe voit neanmoins leur verre comme moitie plein plutot que 
moitie vide. L’auteur prefere reconnaitre les progres accomplis et les nouvelles 
pistes de valorisation de la langue et de developpement communautaire plutot que 
d'accentuer les craintes et la panique souvent engendrees par les nombreuses 
recherches sur l'assimilation linguistique. II deplore, par exemple, les discours 
parfois defaitistes entretenus par les communautes francophones minoritaires 
elles-memes (voir la section : Les minorites francophones — leurs propres dires). 

L'optimisme pondere de la publication s'appuie sur un certain nombre d'indices 
demographiques qui demontrent, entre autres, une diminution dans le transfer! 
linguistique chez les jeunes francophones et le plus grand nombre de Canadiens qui 
ont une connaissance du fran 9 ais. Le texte signale que les chiffres relies a 
I'immigration et a I'exogamie sont inquietants pour les communautes francophones 
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minoritaires. Mais le document revele, par ailleurs, certaines tendances positives et 
encourageantes liees a la transmission de la langue fran9aise comme langue 
matemelle des enfants au sein des families exogames. 

La perspective macrosociale adoptee dans ce document, a mon avis, dresse un 
portrait juste de la situation demolinguistique des communautes francophones 
minoritaires. La vision elargie de I'assimilation linguistique ofFerte par le construit 
theorique de vitalite ethnolinguistique permet a I'auteur d'explorer de nouveaux 
concepts empruntes aux sciences sociales, notamment a la sociologie et a 
I'economie. La reconnaissance de la langue fran9aise comme un « capital humain » 
offre de nouvelles pistes de developpement aussi bien dans I'enseignement du 
fran9ais comme langue seconde que comme langue premiere. De plus, I'exploitation 
d'un concept comme celui d'espace francophone permet d'entrevoir de nouvelles 
facettes d'amenagement linguistique propres au besoin d'une plus grande 
« completude institutionnelle » pour assurer la vitalite des communautes 
minoritaires. D'ailleurs, la richesse de certains nouveaux concepts comme celui 
d'espace francophone demontre le bien-fonde de plusieurs initiatives qui decoulent 
de replication de I'article 23 de la Charte canadienne des droits et libertes. C'est 
en devenant autonomes dans la gestion de leurs institutions scolaires et culturelles 
et en creant de nouveaux espaces fr^cophones comme ceux developpes par les 
centres scolaires communautaires que les minorites francophones peuvent assumer 
la gestion de leur vie communautaire et graduellement prendre en charge leur 
destinee. Cette vision elargie des facteurs relies au phenomene de I'assimilation 
linguistique permet d'imaginer de nouvelles initiatives d'epanouissement culturel 
des communautes minoritaires. De fait, les nombres perdent une grande partie de 
leur signification lorsqu'on fait abstraction de I'organisation sociale et de la vie 
communautaire des minorites. Qu'en est-il, par exemple, de la minorite anglophone 
du Quebec qui jouit d'un degre eleve de completude institutionnelle malgre un poids 
demographique limite? La creation d'espaces francophones, un processus qui se 
rapproche de celui du developpement d'une vie communautaire, devient un facteur 
de vitalite ethnolinguistique seulement si cette creation s'appuie sur un minimum 
de completude institutionnelle, car une langue decommunautarisee n'est plus une 
langue vivante. 

La perspective macrosociale presentee dans cette publication ajoute des dimensions 
economiques et politiques de meme qu'une dimension communautaire souvent 
absentes des portraits demographiques habituellement dresses a partir des donnees 
du recensement. L'optimisme prudent qui s'en degage se fonde essentiellement sur 
les aspects macrosociaux de la r^ite franco-minoritaire. Si nous voulions accentuer 
les limites de la perspective empruntee, nous pourrions reprocher a ce document de 
faire peu etat du vecu langagier et des dispositions socio-affectives des membres des 
communautes fr^cophones, des dimensions de la realite des communautes qui ne 
concoident pas toujours parfaitement avec les variables sociologiques analysees. La 
realite decrite dans cette publication est detachee du processus experientiel de 
socialisation vecu par les francophones minoritaires. Une analyse de ce vecu 
pourrait aider a comprendre, par exemple, pourquoi le discours des communautes 
minoritaires est souvent miserabiliste. Une telle perpective illustrerait les contextes 
de socialisation ou les membres de la communaute se sentent non seulement 
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minoritaires, mais aussi minorises. De fait, comme certaines recherches font 
demontre, il est parfois important de distinguer entre la vitalite ethnolinguistique 
objective (la realite macrosociale) et la vitalite ethnolinguistique subjective (les 
perceptions que les membres ont de la vitalite de leur communaute). C'est cette 
demiere qui est souvent a la base du comportement ethnolangagier. 

En revanche, il n'est pas justifiable de reprocher a un texte I'absence d'elements qui 
ne relevent pas de sa perspective d'analyse. Si la perpective macrosociale ne peut 
representer, a elle seule, toute la realite ethnolangagiere des francophones 
minoritaires, elle n'en demeure pas moins la realite sous-jacente aux experiences 
langagieres de ceux-ci et la base de leur developpement langagier. Toute tentative 
de comprehension globale de la realite franco-minoritaire doit debuter par une 
apprehension des &cteurs definissant la vitalite ethnolinguistique des communautes 
francophones. C'est le capital linguistique des communautes sur le plan macrosocial 
qui influence, voire qui determine en grande partie, le vecu langagier et les contacts 
linguistiques des membres. Done, la realite macrosociale constitue en quelque sorte 
le fondement ou la toile de fond du vecu ethnolangagier des membres d'une 
communaute linguistique (voir le modele des determinants du bilinguisme additif 
et du bilinguisme soustractif presente a la page 12). Toute amelioration reliee aux 
facteurs de vitalite sur le plan communautaire se transpose normalement dans le 
dynamisme experientiel du vecu langagier des membres. 

Le document prepare par Michael O'Keefe apporte une vision de la vitalite des 
communautes minoritaires francophones qui s'integre bien aux nouveaux concepts 
de la litterature scientifique. La vitalite ou le dynamisme communautaire d'une 
minorite n'est pas seulement une question de nombre, c'est une question de prise en 
charge d'un espace ethnoculturel et une question de renforcement de Tautonomie 
communautaire. J'encourage fortement la lecture de ce document qui, meme s'il 
s'appuie beaucoup sur des analyses demographiques, ouvre la porte aux autres 
dimensions de la vitalite des communautes minoritaires. C'est un texte positif et 
nuance qui suscite la reflexion sur de nouvelles pistes de developpement et 
d'epanouissement culturel des communautes minoritaires. Sans chercher a faire une 
recension exhaustive des recherches et des donnees dans les domaines de 
I'assimilation linguistique et de la vitalite ethnolinguistique, il met I'accent sur des 
concepts encore tres peu explores. C'est un document qui encourage de nouvelles 
recherches et qui nous invite a decouvrir « le role positif que joue la diversite, tant 
linguistique que culturelle, au sein d'une societe... » (p. 21). 

Rodrigue Landry, Ph.D 
Doyen 

Faculte des sciences de I'education 
Universite de Moncton 
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Introduction 

La question de la vitalite des communautes de langue fran 9 aise hors Quebec est 
autant chargee d’emotions qu’elle est delicate du point de vue politique. Le debat 
public qui se tient au Canada sur I’avenir de ces communautes toume 
inevitablement autour de la question de 1 ’assimilation. II arrive souvent que Ton 
traite de Tassimilation comme s’il s’agissait d’un phenomene simple, precis et facile 
a definir. La realite est un peu plus complexe et merite un examen approfondi. En 
fait, bien qu’on I’utilise souvent, il s’agit d’un concept qui a jusqu’ici defie les 
simples definitions statistiques. 

Dans le present document, nous tenterons d’examiner les concepts d’assimilation 
et de la vitalite des communautes, de meme que les donnees statistiques probantes 
sur la vitalite des communautes francophones hors Quebec. Nous nous efforcerons 
egalement de mettre en lumiere les tendances et de clarifier certains points lies a la 
realite demographique actuelle de ces communautes. Nous ferons appel aux deux 
concepts interrelies de la vitalite des communautes linguistiques et d’assimilation. 
Le premier est nettement le plus vaste; il englobe celui, purement demographique, 
d’assimilation en plus d’autres dimensions non demographiques de la vitalite des 
communautes. 

L’emploi de I’expression « vitalite des communautes » lorsqu’il est question de 
communautfe linguistiques minoritaires est assez nouveau. Le lien qui existe entre 
la vitalite d’une langue et celui de la communaute de personnes qui la parlent est 
evident et biddable. Les deux notions sont a la fois distinguables et ins^arables. 
Les facteurs qui renforcent la vitalite d’une langue se repercutent inevitablement sur 
la communaute de langue matemelle. Cette relation est implicite dans la majeure 
partie du present document. 

Le premier chapitre porte sur la theorie et les concepts de la vitalite des 
communautes, aussi bien au Canada qu’a I’etranger. L’enorme quantite de 
publications sur le sujet renforce I’universalite de la cohabitation linguistique a la 
fin du XX' siecle. Les questions que Ton s’efforce actuellement de regler par 
I’amenagement linguistique sont cependant loin d’etre nouvelles. Le Canada a ete 
jusqu’ici et continue d’etre au premier rang en matiere d’amenagement linguistique, 
tant sur le plan theorique que sur le plan pratique. Bien que montrer la voie ait ses 
avantages, le bagage croissant d’experience d’autres pays s’avere a la fois 
interessant et instructif. Le deuxieme chapitre decrit les grandes lignes du cadre 
politique federal. 

Dans le troisieme chapitre, nous examinons I’utilisation des concepts d’assimilation 
et de vitalite au coeur du debat public en cours au Canada. Les politiques n’evoluent 
pas a vide. Du point de vue du decideur, I’utilisation de concepts dans le discours 
democratique fait partie du contexte et doit par consequent etre prise en 
consideration dans la formulation de la politique linguistique. Manifestement, les 
diverses evaluations subjectives refletees dans le debat sur la politique linguistique 
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oflfrent des vues toutes particulieres sur les differentes dimensions de I’experience 
canadienne. 

Le chapitre quatre traite des donnees demographiques illustrant 1 etat actuel des 
communaut^ francophones hors Quebec. Nous nous sommes efForces d y examiner 
le vaste eventail des donnees disponibles qui mettent en lumiere la vitalite de ces 
communautes. Cette partie du document renferme un profil detaille des donnees 
demolinguistiques pertinentes a toute discussion sur la vitalite des communautes 
francophones hors Quebec. Naturellement, la vitalite des communautes n’est pas 
une simple question de statistiques ou de demographie. Les donnees peuvent 
cependant completer le point de vue subjectif de ces communautes et foumir un 
eclairage essentiel et des points de reference objectifs pouvant sans aucun doute 
nous aider a mieux comprendre la question de la vitalite des communautes 
minoritaires francophones. 

Le dernier chapitre renferme quelques remarques finales qui tiennent peut-etre plus 
de point de d^art que de conclusion. La langue est un domaine de recherche assez 
nouveau, au sein duquel il reste beaucoup a faire, et il est certain que bon nombre 
des concepts actuellement utilises seront peaufines avec le temps. 

L’ammagement et les politiques linguistiques precedent tout effort serieux en vue 
d’en examiner systematiquement les consequences au sein de la societe. La 
recherche et la definition des concepts necessaires au succes de I’amenagement 
linguistique sont assez recentes. Au Canada, la recherche dans le domaine a 
reellement debute dans les annees 1960 avec la Commission royale d’enquete sur 
le bilinguisme et le biculturalisme. A eux seuls, les travaux de la Commission lui 
vaudraient d’etre consideree comme une des plus importantes de toutes les 
commissions royales d’enquete de I’histoire canadienne. Meme trois decennies plus 
taid, les concepts qu’elle a monc^ demeurent pertinents dans le debat linguistique. 

Les politiques gouvemementales qui mettent 1 ’accent sur la sauvegarde ou meme 
le renouveau de certaines langues constituent un phenomrae assez recent. Dans la 
plupart des pays, il s’agit essentiellement de politiques adoptees apres la Seconde 
Guerre mondiale. 11 est peut-etre trop tot dans bien des cas pour determiner quelles 
approches obtiennent le plus de succes et lesquelles doivent etre reexaminees a la 
lumi^ de I’experience. De plus, il y a manifestement des secteurs lies a la vitalite 
des communautes, comme les taux de fecondite, qui ne sont pas influences par la 
politique linguistique. La politique du Canada en mati^e de langues officielles 
existe depuis une trentaine d’annees. C’est la une periode relativement breve pour 
que I’on tente d’influencer les sch^es sociaux fondamentaux. Neanmoins, les faits 
demontrent de plus en plus que ces politiques commencent a avoir une incidence et 
que I’amenagement linguistique est un secteur dans lequel la politique 
gouvemementale peut etre efficace. 
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Definition des concepts 

Qu est-ce que I’assimilation? Comment mesure-t-on la vitalite? II n’existe aucune 
definition consacree de I’assimilation. Meme si les di verses statistiques 
frequemment utilisees dans le debat public donnent I’impression qu’il en existe une 
definition officielle ou, tout au moins, reconnue, cela n’est pas le cas. Les schemes 
d’utilisation d’une langue en contexte minoritaire sont souvent complexes et la 
coexistence de plusieurs langues fait intrinsequement partie de la realite de toute 
communaute minoritaire. 

II y a vingt ans, le concept d’assimilation etait general ement axe sur I’ethnicite; 
depuis plusieurs annees, I’attention s’est detoumee pour porter essentiellement sur 
la caracteristique linguistique. II est rare de nos jours que I’on compare I’origine 
ethnique et la langue matemelle. Cela s’explique certainement en partie par la nature 
des donnees recueillies au recensement. L’ajout de questions touchant par exemple 
la langue parlee a la maison a facilite cet eloignement de I’accent ethnique. 

La plupart des donnees sur la vitalite des communautes linguistiques au sein de la 
sociae canadienne proviennent de Statistique Canada'. II est done bon de souligner 
que le mot assimilation n’apparait que rarement, si meme il apparait, dans les 
publications de Statistique Canada et que I’organisme n’a jamais propose ou 
approuve de definition statistique de I’assimilation ou du taux d’assimilation. 

Selon le Webster’s New World Dictionary, I’assimilation est « I’absorption 
culturelle d’un groupe minoritaire par le groupe culturel dominant »; le Petit 
Robert quant a lui d.' absorption et A' integration. Quant au verbe assimiler, le 

Webster’s lui donne le sens de « devenir identique ou semblable, etre absorbe et 
incorpore ». 

Dans Vision d’avenir, Bernard livre une definition culturelle du concept : 



L ’assimilation... est I’absorption integrale d’une personne ou d’un groupe dans 
la culture d’un autre. La communaute remplace son identite culturelle originale 
par celle du groupe dominant. Par ailleurs, I ’integration n’implique pas 
forcement la perte de I ’identite culturelle, mais signifie plutot une insertion 
sans heurt a la societe d’accueil. Les phenomenes d’ acculturation et 
d’assimilation component plusieurs degres entre la parfaite adhesion d’un 




' Le present document mettra I’accent sur la vitalite des communautes linguistiques 
minoritaires et non sur leur vitalite ethno-linguistique; il ne sera pas non plus axe sur les 
relations intergroupes en tant que mesure significative de la vitalite. Au Quebec, 
particulierement, une grande partie du debat linguistique tend a mettre I’accent sur la 
force relative des langues. Nous examinerons plutot ici les facteurs qui permettent a une 
communaute linguistique minoritaire stable et viable de survivre. 
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individu aux schemes de sa culture originelle et son adhesion totale aux 
schemes d’une autre culture? 



A I’interieur d’un contexte linguistique, on pent examiner un certain nombre de 
dimensions, notamment la capacite de parler une langue, I’usage reel de cette langue 
et 1 ’identification a une communaute linguistique particuliCTe. II vaut peut-etre 
mieux examiner les donnees statistiques sur I’assimilation en tant que continuum 
ou processus plutot qu’en tant que resultat final simplement. II y a inevitablement 
une zone grise a I’interieur de laquelle la langue fi^ 9 aise et la communaute 
fi^cophone sont en contact avec d’autres langues (essentiellement I’anglais). 

On peut examiner un certain nombre d’indicateurs de la force ou de la faiblesse 
relative des langues dans le contexte de la cohabitation linguistique, au sein par 
exemple de families mixtes et d’autres contextes sociaux, en tant qu’indicateurs 
interessants d’une assimilation possible. II est cependant preferable de ne pas juger 
trop rapidement s’il y a eu ou non assimilation lorsque la capacite de parler la 
langue demeure et lorsque la langue minoritaire sert dans d’autres contextes (par 
exemple, a I’exterieur de la maison) ou joue un role important, bien que minoritaire, 
au sein du contexte familial. La presence de deux langues au sein d’une societe cree 
d’inevitables points de contact et de recoupement entre les langues et les 
communautes linguistiques. Naturellement, les fi^ontieres entre les deux 
communautes de langue officielle sont loin d’etre impermeables. Lorsqu il s agit 
de la langue, c’est le desk comprehensible de simplicite qui doit ceder la place a une 
realite complexe, et non I’inverse. 

Deux autres questions meritent que Ton s’y arrete. 1) Que faut-il a une communaute 
linguistique minoritaire pour etre stable? 2) Comment mesure-t-on la vitalite des 
communautes linguistiques? Compte tenu du nombre de families exogames, bon 
nombre des definitions implicites de I’assimilation utilisees dans la documentation 
exigeraient que la communaute minoritaire gagne du terrain aux d^ens de la 
communaute majoritaire. Cela n’est pas du tout realiste. L’objectif consistant a creer 
un equilibre entre les communautes minoritaires et majoritaires Test cependant 
beaucoup plus et il produirait, en theorie, des communautes linguistiques 
minoritaires viables. Ainsi, pour qu’une communaute soit stable, il faudrait que la 
transmission de la langue matemelle minoritaire d’une generation a 1 autre s y fasse 
a raison de 50 p. 100 dans les families exogames (constituees d’un parent 
fiiancophone et d’un parent non fiiancophone) et qu’elle soit assuree a 100 p. 1 00 au 
sein des families endogames (constituees de deux parents fi-ancophones). 

Malgre le fait que le present document portera principalement sur les aspects 
demographiques de la vitalite des communautes, il importe de souligner que la 
plupart des publications sur la question ne limitent pas le concept a ses elements 
purement demographiques, comme le souligne McConnell : 




- Roger Bernard, Le declin d'une culture : recherche, analyse et bibliographie : 
Francophonie hors Quebec 1980-1989. Vision d’avenir, livre I, Ottawa, Federation des 
jeunes Canadiens fian 9 ais, 1990, p. 15. 
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Bien que les nombres absolus et relatifs jouent un role important dans toute 
mesure de la vitalite (comme en temoignent les centaines de langues 
matemelles qui, d’apr^ les statistiques, sont parlees par un nombre croissant 
de personnes a trovers le monde), des indices autres que demographiques sont 
de toute evidence importantsJ 

Plusieurs auteurs ont propose des modeles pour les facteurs qui influent sur la 
vitalite. Giles, Bourhis et Taylor^ se penchent par exemple sur trois d’entre eux : 

Les auteurs susmentionnes ont tente d’ analyser le concept de la vitalite selon 
ses composantes, ou selon « une perception trifactorielle de la realite », c’est- 
a-dire enfonction des facteurs suivants : 1) le statut - qui est lie a une serie de 
variables de prestige (p. ex., economique, social, socio-historique, 
linguistique), 2) la demographic — qui est liee au nombre de membres d’un 
groupe et a leur repartition et 3) le soutien institutionnel - qui renvoie a la 
mesure dans laquelle un groupe linguistique est represente de faqon formelle 
et informelle dans les divers etablissements d’une nation, d’une region ou d’une 
communaute.^ 

Les facteurs li& au statut n’ont jamais occupe une grande place dans la 
documentation canadienne. Peu de recherches ont porte sur le statut du fran^ais au 
sein de la societe canadienne et sur la mesure dans laquelle les politiques 
linguistiques du gouvemement federal I’ont modifle. Peut-etre est-ce tout 
simplement parce que le statut est plus difficile a mesurer que les variables 
d^olinguistiques. Beaucoup de theoriciens ont cependant souligne qu’il s’agit d’un 
important facteur de vitalite. 

Les variables de statut sont cedes qui sont liees au prestige d’une communaute 
linguistique, a sa situation socio-historique et au prestige de sa langue et de sa 
culture, non seulement d I’interieur des limites de son territoire mais aussi d 
I’echelle Internationale.'^ 



^ Grant D. McConnell, The Macro-sociolinguistic Analysis of Language Vitality, 
Geolinguistic Profiles and Scenarios of Language Contact in India, Centre international 
de recherche en amenagement linguistique, Sainte-Foy, Presses de I’Universite Laval, 
1991, p. 161. 

* Ces auteurs defmissent comme suit la vitalite : « La vitalite d’un groupe 
ethnolinguistique est ce qui fait que ce groupe est susceptible de se comport er comme 
une entite collective distincte et active en situations intergroupes », cite dans Howard 
Giles, ed., Language Ethnicity and Intergroup Relations, London, Academic Press, 

1977. 

^ Grant D. McConnell, op. cit., p. 158. 

* Jake Harwood, Howard Giles et Richard Y. Bourhis, “The Genesis of Vitality 
Theory: Historical Patterns and Discoursal Dimensions,” International Journal of the 
Sociology of Language, vol. 108 (1994). 
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Les etudes de Rodrigue Landry avec Allard et Bourhis indiquent que le degre de 
vital ite ethnolinguistique d’une communaute est un fort indice de la tendance 
naturelle d’utiliser la langue matemelle. Selon ces recherches, la tendance vers 
rassimilation est tres elevee au sein d’une communaute n’ayant aucune vitalite 
ethnolinguistique. Leur modele identifie les facteurs qui conduisent a 1 utilisation 
de la langue matemelle et indique sous quelles circonstances le bilinguisme devient 
additif ou soustractif. C’est a se demander quelle incidence I’acquisition d’une 
langue seconde peut avoir sur I’utilisation et la maitrise de la langue matemelle. 
Cette problematique est importante dans le cas des francophones hors Quebec, 
compte tenu du taux eleve de leur bilinguisme. (Voir le Modele des determinants 
du bilinguisme additif et du bilinguisme soustractif, p. 12) Leurs etudes qui portent 
autant sur I’utilisation de la langue que sur sa connaissance, ajoutent une dimension 
interessante a notre comprehension de la dynamique de la langue au sein des 
communautes minoritaires. 



Les theories relatives a la vitalite des langues permettent de determiner les 
principaux facteurs qui les influencent; bon nombre de ces facteurs se repercutent 
directement sur les efforts lies a la formulation de politiques et a I’amaiagement 
linguistique. 




Les principaux facteurs 

La symbolique - S’agit-il d’une langue officielle? Y a-t-il des activites officielles 
qui ne peuvent etre accomplies dans cette langue? Y a-t-il des secteurs dans lesquels 
cette langue est interdite? 

La d^mographie - Quelle est la situation de la communaute linguistique en termes 
de nombre, de proportion, de fecondite, etc.? 

L’institutionnalisation - Y a-t-il des services (gouvemementaux et autres) 
disponibles dans cette langue? Dans quelle mesure la communaute linguistique a-t- 
elle acces a un eventail d’ institutions? Assure-t-elle la gestion et le controle de ses 
propres institutions? 

L’Mucation - Dans quelle mesure I’acc^ a un enseignement de qualite est-il assure 
dans cette langue? 

Le statut et le prestige - La langue est-elle per 9 ue comme etant prestigieuse, parce 
qu’elle est par exemple utilisee a I’echelle Internationale et dans les principales 
institutions nationales, parce qu’elle facilite les voyages, parce qu’elle donne acces 
a des documents et a des produits culturels ou parce qu’elle est beaucoup parlee par 
les elites d’une societe? 

L’identit^ - Le sens de la communaute peut etre un facteur important. Quelle valeur 
les membres attachent-ils a leur identite de membres de la communaute 
linguistique? Dans quelle mesure la langue rev^-elle de 1’ importance pour I’identite 
personnelle? 
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L’utilit4 - Quelle est I’utilite &onomique et sociale de la langue? L’utilite n’est pas 
qu economique; on devrait tenir compte egalement des motivations non 
economiques. Est-il possible d’avoir acces a des medias modemes de 
communication dans la langue? Facilite-t-elle les deplacements vers des destinations 
souhaitables et permet-elle d’^argir les horizons culturels? 
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Modele des determinants du bllingulsme 
additif et du bllinguisme soustractif 
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Source; ‘Linguistic Landscape and Ethnolingulstic Vitality - An Empirical Study 
de R. Landry & R. Y. Bourhls, public dans le vJournal of Language and 
S ocial Psychology}), Vol. 1 6. No. 1 , Mars 1 997, p, 23-49. 
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